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TETRO MAY ECHO THE THEMES OF FRANCIS FORO 



COPPOLA’S PAST MASTERPIECES, BUT THIS 
IS THE RETURN OF AN ARTIST, ;^OT^^EG ENO. 




IN REJECTING THE 
DEMANDS DF SDCCESS 
AND THE TETHERS 
DF EXPECTATIDN, 
CDPPOLA HAS SEEN 
SEDUCED DNCE MDRE 
SY THE RDMANTIC 
PDSSIBILITY DF 
CINEMA. 





A banner draped across an Ar^ntine street is aiuminated by lamplight. 
'The wind sweeps the toad.' it reads, 'you cannot go back.' Iiisa sentiment 
that will come to haunt Angelo and Bennie Tetrodni as they learn to put 
aside the bitter memories of the past and embrace their future. But like so 
much in Francis Fotd Coppola's Tbrro. these words are apposite to the life 
of the director himself. 

At times it has felt as though Coppola win never be ailovt«l to escape his 
pa9. A ^an of Ameiican dnema. he has become endiriied and encmbed 
in hisoiy, canyir^ the buiden of genius for almost four decades 

Hewas33-yeais-ddin 1972. By the time he turned 40. he had changed 
the drape of American filmmaking In les titan a decade he produced four 
of the defining woiks of New Hollywood: The Godfather and its sequel, The 
Conuersaaon and Apocalypse Nou). Inielligenl. inrtovative andaudadous, 
each too was united by an unflinching commitment to the an of cinema, 
a reckless passion that lock their director to the brink, and tiien beyond. 

These were the years of acs^umulation - cf tawwtedge and esqserience, 
of reputation, mytiiology power and wealth. Of an iconic status within the 
carton of American film that both insulated and enervated Cojipola in the 
f^low years that followed. 

As excess exhausted the appetite, Coppola became a self-infliaed 


casualty in the war between an and commerce. Creatively bereft and 
financially bankrupt, by the early '90s he was no more than a studio stiff 
for hire -a saccharine comedy here, a legal pot-boiler there - until finally 
entering unofficial retiraneni. 

At 71. Coppola has undergone a long and necessary trantibrmaiion - 
a period of divestment to c&ei the greedy acquisitiveness of success The 
name, of course, remains and with it the shards of memory and reputation 
that connect him to the past. But as the director returns to fiknmaking for 
onV the secofKl time in a decade, there is much that has been left behind. 

The young man's concat has been replaced with a more modes 
ambition: m return to the personal filmmaking of his rooB, to the intimacy 
of The Rain f^ople, made in 1969 when he was still a filmmaker rather llan 
a legend. Coppola shot that film frcm the back cf a mobSe film studio that 
demanded irtnovaiion and flexibility. Now he's re-embradng that ethos of 
creative freedom, stirpfMng away the complexity of the process in aneffbn 
to recapture something real. 

And in dong so. it dcting what other filmmakeis of hb generation have 
promised but nev«' delivered, in rejecting the demands cf succes and the 
teihets of atpeoation, Coppola has been, if not re-bom. then re-energised - 
seduced once more by the romantic possibQiry of cinema. ^ 


The resuli is Thro, his firsi original screenplay since The CorversaSon - 
a poetic drama that evokes the great themes of family, rivalry, deceit and 
betrayal but in a style and on a canvas Far removed from the direaor's 
earlier epic work. Tetro is Coppola's best film in a generation - low on 
budget, high on ideas, stylistically bold and thematically rich. With its 
ihree-actsnuclure and narrative drive, T^tro may ikx be an an film per se, 
but wih a delicacy of consmiction that belies powerful undeicurr^ls of 
cri^ and tragedy, it is evidence that a cinenutic artist has finally relumed 
to work - scmewhal ring-rusty though he may be. 

In the film's opening image a moth is attracted irressdbly to light, 
establidtrig a airrenl of inexorable self-dearuoicn that uaB ilumnate the fim 
as haunted writer Angelo Tfetrocini (Vincent Galb) -a 'gerius without the 
accomptiimerB' - smig^es to reconcile himsdf to the betrayals of his family. 
The progeny d artists - his father is the great composer Carlo Tbtrodni: 
his mother an opera singer and famous beauty killed in a car accident 


with her sen at the wheel - T^ro has aossed the world to escape hs past, 
fetching up in an Argentine asylum, his unpublished life story dutched to 
his chest. But the story tacks an ending, one ihai will be provided by his 
halF-btother. Benrue (Alden Btrenreich), who has come to Buenos Aires 
to confront the ^llng who abandoned him and fill in the blanis that have 
disupted the narrative of lis own life, 

Bennie finds Tetro living with his girlfriend, Miranda (Marbet \%rdu), 
in a small apartment in a bohenuan quarter of the city. Here Tetro has 
carved a reputation as an unruly artist; the kind of man who will start 
a fight over the quesdon of wheth^ language is dead. Tetro is a wounded 
animal hobbling on a ouldi, bu where the caq on his leg will be removed, 
Bennie's vidt reopens emodonal fissures that will take longer heal. 

And as Benrue delves into the secrets cf his btotfier's life and work, he 
too will be left irrevocably changed by the experience, even as he unlocis 
his own creative voice and offers Tetro an ending to both their stories. 


This dynamic - the shared journ^ of a sophisticaie and an innocent - 
may echo The Rdnftople. butT&rro isa more intriguing and siyiised piece 
cf work. Shooting in gorgeous shades of black and white, cinemaiogiapher 
MStai Malamare Jr anplifles the romance and poetry of the Souh American 
landscapes, from the street-ftont caf4sofLa Boca. Buenos Aires, to the 
mountainous backdrop of f^lagonh. 

It is Coppda's first film in monochrome since 1 983 's Rumble Fish, 
another story about ablings and their secrets. But where that film had 
a muscular texture, the high-contrast photography of Terra - influenced 
by ihework of Antonioni and Kurosawa - is more poignantly beautiful 
and atmospheric. Indeed the film is more successful as a mood piece than 
a drama, wifft as stunning cempositions that captire the s|Mrii cf the dty. 

Coppola's boldest gambit sees the film avitch to coloia at key moments, 
where, as die emotional drama crescendoes, the traditional language of 
dnema fails, just as words have deserted Tetro at the dimax of his play. 


Instead inspired by Bowell and Pressburger's The Red Shoes and The Titles 
ofHo^mon. Coppola segues irao an impressionistic baDa to creates cinema 
of pure spectacle. This collision between the archaic and the cutting-edge 
(the ballets are enhanced by visual effects) sees the director engaged 
in establishing a new kind of experience, a 'total cinema' In which differera 
forms of inspiration - literature, art, theatre, music - come together to 
articulate a angular extraordnary vision. 

There is. of course, an extra frisson in a film ofCoppola's that taddes 
the themes of lamily, rivtaliy and genius. Tetro speaks id the director's own 
bktgraphy - his father was an award-winning composer and muacian; his 
mother an actress - but it is now Coppola himself who is the dominant 
finite witiiin an extended family of artisB. Or perhaps that paternal figure is 
the direcior'sdialogue with his former self. It Is. after all. his own reputation, 
not his father's, that now haunts Cojtpola's every move - hisown past that 
is the domineerhg force from which he's seeking to escape. ^ 




Accordingly, while Tetro is a film of great passions, it is surely a more 
sympadietic and reflective work than he would or could have made as 
a rebdlious adolescent Tellingly, when die brothers' secret is revealed, 
it is the dder Teiro's regret, sadness and forgiveness that linger, rather 
than Beruie's rage and biiiemess. 

It is not only Coppola's history that is entwgied with the film. Vincent 
Galb brbgs a brooding vulnerability to the role of Tetro. rooted n his own 
image as the enfont lerrible of Hollywood. He approaches the pan without 
irony but 0 ves free reign to that seductive spark of volatiliiy. Framed 
by angular planes of black and white light. Gallo seems every inch the 
romantic rebel the uncompromising visbnary whose outbursts of passbn 
are the stuff of legend. 

In cxxitrast. Aklen Birenreich is the film's fresh face, a blank canvas on 
which Coppola has indelibly imprinted his mark. This is an extraordinary 
debt* fiom a 20 -year-old who hdds the screen like a bom star Ehrenieich 
is the perfect foil for Gallo, oftelling his co-star's pterdng intensity with 
deepy-eyed beany tWth he bcyidi looks and magnetic chaiiana.Ehienrach 
will draw justifiable comparisons to a young Leonardo DiCaprio. but 
in Coppola's snoky black-and-white bohemia. James Dean seems the more 
resonant tcuchsume. 

Of course there are flaws. Tfetro is caught somewhere between pure 
art film and straight drama, without going far enough ii either direaicn to 
succeed entirely. The final act might charitably be described as 'operatic' 
B 1 its intensicy, though 'melodramatic' would fit the bil equally wdl. In faa, 
you could take a pair of scissors to a good portion of the last half-hour and 


re-shape it irtto something that fdl truer to the tone of the film's fira half 
But any disappointments need to be taken in context Coppda is one 
of a generation of directors who came cf age in the 1970s. They dreamed 
of re-making HoUywood in ihdr own image, with small-scale art films 
and personal visions. They succeeded in ways they could never have 
predicted, but it was that veiy success that took them away from the fikns 
they wanted to make. Thday, while Scorsese retreats into pnre. while 
Lucas plays digital games on the Skjwalker Ranch, while Friedbn and 
Bogdanovich (Seaway Co|T>ola is here, now, making the khdoffilmhe 
believes in. Maybe if the other Movie Brats followed him they'd make 
a better film than Tbtra. Bui they're not, and they won't. Coppola can hold 
his head up. Because ihou^ you might not love the film he has made, 
)^u have to love the faa that he made it. Matt Bochenski 

MclpalDti.CoppolaisIhe tegtndwhoajmostijisapiieared.Aoy nswflmofhsiscause 
lor Excitement but also perhaps for Irepidadoa O 

EelDyment AflmofstunriRgnsuals and grand therms thatsagssllghtlyat key dramatic 
points. It may not bea masterpiece, but Ills cleahy tie work of an impassienedartia O 

In Rekospset Coppola has relirted w(h an uncompromising artlstt voice is worth 

a thousand of the films that most of Ns coriemporarles are producing O 
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/FTETRO HAS MADE 
YOU MELANCHOLY 
FOR FILMS THAT 
DELVE INTO A 
DIRECTORS 
PAST TRY THESE 
ALTERNATIVE 
AUTOeiOGRAPHICAL 
CLASSICS. 


WILD STRAWBERRIES (1957) 

ISECTHI ningm* totiran 

The stoiy goes like this: Ingmar Beigman was enjoying a pre-<lawn drive from Stockholm 
toDalarna. The route tookhrn past hisdiildhood home of Uppsala. Hi by a sudden bdt 
cf melancholy and nostalgia. Bergman stopped offat the home of his grandmother Onceii^e 
the house he asked himself, 'Whatifl could suddenly walk into ray childhood?' Thus in^jired, 
he produced \Mld SomubernES, barely 12 mmths after his best-known masterpiece The Seorntfi 
Seal. The story of an agdng profesor cm his way to accept an award whose journey comes 
to signify the passage fmn Bfie to death, i is marked by the symbol^ of dreams and memones. 
It's here that the occaaonallyftigid director opened hiraselfuptothe posibiiiy of mining 
in tis Kfe, producing the moa onotionally resonant film of his career. 

BVa (19B3) 

lAECTBliyiiilscoFdln 

By 1962, Federico Feliru had become one of cinema 'spre-emhent artists. Back-to-badt 
triumphs with The Suindlr, h%hisof CiAiria and La Dolce Vita had cemented his reputadort. 
and the world wailed toseewhat he woulddonen. And as the world waited. Fehni betted. 
The result was S’A a film aboutafloundeiing director trapped in a vortex of his own making 
- his life, loves and artistic spirit sjxralling beyond his control. It is abo, trf course, one of the 
greatest films ever made, andin that bet lies the hean of its autobiograjiMcal edge; it is the 
perfect distillatkra t£ Fellini's irony and self-mockeiy. but also of his imagination, his poee 
and his genius. 

ALL THAT JAZZ (1979) 

IIECTBl if Bsti Ftsae 

was Fellini’s sly nod towaids hisowngenius. All That Jazz is Bob Fosse's unspaiing 
death note wrapped in the gklleiing star dust that defined his razzle-dazzle career. The 
director of Cabaret died of a heart attack at the age of 60 in 19B7, a demise accuraidy 
predicted here as Roy Schdder's Joe Gideon vainly anempts to balance the competing 
demands of a spumed family, neglected mistress, harried producers and his own muse 
while staging a spectacular song and dance show. Proppedupby a diet of piDs but lurching 
desperately towaids self-immolaricra. Scheider is the fuel on Fosse’s funeral pyre in this 
giddy, vaingloriois and unadiamedly narcssistic film. 

ALMOST FAMOUS ( 2000 ) 

ISCTEI 9f OneonllhMe 

Though not without set-backs (Bred Ret was originally cast as guitarist Russdl Hammimd but 
walked out of the production) and a disa gr eemem with the studio (director Cameron Crowe 
wanted to call the film Urxiiledl.AIrmsr Femousemergedasa waira-heaned and keenly fell 
account of (Crowe's earty yeais as a music joumalisi for Rolling Stone magazine. Beyond the 
autobiographical details artd a seduoive air ofnostalgia, the film is accoutred in the trappings 
andmemoriesof itsdirector'slife. ftom the actual record coDeoion he saved from ctiklhood, 
to the bving re-creations of the friends and family who influenced him. The result wias die 
most charming film <rf Crowe's career. 

MY WINNIPEG (2007) 

IBTHinQufHaddin 

EveiymovieftrxnGuyMaddinisanauloblograpl^ofrons. revealing the a7niaia& oziuntfrums 
and contradictioRS that lie withat. Afy U^n^g goes a step further, somewhere into the realms 
cfpsydio-geogrephy, where the real and uiueal, die imagined and the assumed, die imposable 
and the inevitable collide and create in a quantum void. Commissioned by the dty fritheis 
of Manitoba to make a documentary about his hometown, instead Maddin embaikedon 
apersonaljoumey of revision and revelation, insinuaiing himself into the fabric of the city. 
What is true and what isfabeisiirelevam. Realiiyisat the mercy of the artist's memoiy in this 
fractured vision cf die pasL 
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Rest not! Life is sweeping by: go dare before 
you die. Something mighty and sublime, leave 
behind to conquer time. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
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LWLles: 

Wh»t is it you love about movies?? 

Prenois Ford Coppola s 

It is just the most diverse end complete art 
form th*t I know of - thet uses everything; 
usee music, usee emotion, uses imsge, uses 
writing end structure. I often think thet 
there's only been e hundred years of cine-^s snd 
yet the emount of masterpieces that have been 
done are emaiing. I can only conclude that the 
human race was waiting for the cinema so they 
could pour this out because how else could there 
have been so many great films even in the first 
50 years? So it's /sort of a divine collection of 
all of human aspiration and art forms. I often 
think, 'What kind of movies would Goethe have 
made?' Because he was both scientist and poet 
end theatre person. Or other people in the p'st. 

Mden Ehrenreich: 

Wow. Tou know what, 1 really. ..Movies have been 
so ouch a pert of the way I think oe and the 
people I know forurolate values end a sense of 
the world and things like thet. I think it also... 
Movies are s way of emphasising those aspects of 
real life or of imaginary life t^-et don't 
lecessaril;,' get appreciated, and when you put a 
carers on something it's given a megiesl element 
of importance. I think that that's a beautiful 
way of reawakening audiences to the wonder of the 
world, whether that's s big fantasy movie or a 
small movie with a family. They're just a wsy to 
reinstate e roaglcsl sense of wonder in things, 
end thet cen be emotionel woncLerment, that cen 
be sometimes overwhelming, thet can go to a very 
dark place, that can go ell over the liosrd. 
I've never come out of a film that I've loved 
without some vague sense of reeffirmetion in life, 
I think that no matter what the story is, if 
it's a good stor- and if it's an interesting great 
movie then life will, be enhanced In some way, the 
way that you come out of it and look at things. 
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ANlApEXmE.S^^ 

WITH FABULOUS OFFERS! ^ 


LWLIES IS PUBLISHED SIX TIMES A YEAR. AND DISTRIBUTED ARDUND THE MDTHER 
CDUNTRY AND DUR AMERICAN CDLDNIES. SUBSCRIBE AND YDU'LL GET A YEAR'S 
WORTH OF COPIES DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR FOR ONLY £IC. YOU'LL ALSO RECEIVE: 



ACCESS TO THE 
DIGITAL EDITION 
OF LWLIES 
ON THE DAY 
THAT IT HITS 
SHELVES 



YOUR OWN 
PERSONAL 
LOGIN TO 
CHECKOUT 
BEHIND-THE- 
SCENES ACTION 


WHAT’S MORE, YOU CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THESE SPEC! L OFFERS FROM OUR FRIENDS: 


LOVEFiLMi 


LOVEFiL^ 

SUBSCRIBERS GET A 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL AND TWO FREE CINEMA TICKETS 



BFI 

SUBSCRIBERS GET £5 
OFF YEARLY BFI MEMBERSHIP 



STACK 

MAGAZINES 

SUBSCRIBERS GET £5 OFF 
YEARLY STACK SUBSCRIPTION 




PICTUREHOUSE 

CINEMAS 


QiooOng People 


SHOOTING 

PEOPLE 

SUBSCRIBERS GET 33% OFF 
SHOOTERS MEMBERSHIP 


•lltheauteurs 


THE 

AUTEURS 

SUBSCRIBERS CAN WATCH ONE MOVIE 
AT THEAUTEURS.COM FOR FREE 


subscribe' at WWwilTTLEWHITELVES.C^^^^ AND HAVe' A ‘yEAR’S 
WORTH OF LWLIES DELIVERED FREE TO YOUR DOOR FOR ONLY £18 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SELF-PORTRAIT ^ 


For our fourth Creative Brief, LWL/es turns to the photographic 
community. The challenge is to take a black-and-white self-portrait 
that not only echoes the visual aesthetic of Tstro as represented 
In this Issue, but plays with the film's themes of memory, history 
and self-perception. 

We want the image-makers to step out from behind the camera 
and show us who they think they are. Create a photographic 
self-portrait in black-and-white, use Image and perspective to tell 
us the story of yourself. 

As with our previous Creative Brief, the best entries will be featured 
In a special digital edition of LWLies. released on Friday May 28. 
We'll also be staging an exhibition of the best entries in East 
London. More details will be released In May. 

We've already received some impressive entries (Including this 
fascinating portrait of Oragana Jurislc, pictured right) but there's 
plenty of time to get your work to us. 
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he had the honour ol curating 2004 ’a All Tomorrow’a Parliea, On lop 
of performing live with Sean Lennon, Gallo waa alao presenting the UK 
premiere of his minimalisL lonelyhearts road movie The Brown Bunny. 

Gallo’s Cannes experience for Tetro was an altogether more enjoyable 
and sober affair compared to The Brown Bunny's debut in 2003. There's 
no doubt that his reluctance to do press for Tetro was a direct protest 
at the treatment of that earlier film, when, as he says, he was ‘tarred and 
feathered" after screening an unfinished version. 

He tells me that Coppola had requested that he do interviews with 
three French joumalisis as a personal favour. Checking them ouL Gallo 
saw the previous vilification he’d suffered at their hands, prompting him to 
send Coppola a message asking him to Google the journalists and his name, 
and then consider if he should speak to them. Coppola saw his point 



Fast-forward a few months to the Venice Film Festival and the PR 
team organising the rare event of a Vincent Gallo interview have impaled 
themselves on his defences. Flustered and concerned faces litter the 
Venetian villa. They’re the best and moat professional in the business, 
so it’s strange to find them rdtied. What’s he been up to? 

Gallo is in town forMetropia. an animated Orwellian tale set in the near 
future. He provides the voce of Roger, who navigates his way through 
a disorientating Europe where surveillance is everywhere and all the 
continent’s underground train systems have been connected into a single 
gigantic subway. 

Gallo has been playi^ mind games with his handlers. Apparently, they're 
been instructed not to say the words 'but', ’however’ and ’only’. Reading 
between the lines, the words hold negative connotations. And he wants to 
see the journalists before hell agree to be interviewed by them, to determine 
whether they are 'consccus or unconscioua’ of his work. 

But once he gets started, no one can stop a Gallo interview in lull flow. 
Twenty-minute sessions are doubled, trebled, even quadrupled It's causing 
havoc with the scheduling but you won’t find anyone else complaining. 
Because once you’re m Gallo's confidence, there’s no better intervievvee 
in the business. 


ow do you motivate a man like Vincent Gallo? He told me one time that 
when he’s picking an acting role, the choice is centred around a simple 
equation: how much rmney for how few days? 

Ever since our first meeting at the Cannes Rim Festival in 2003. he’s 
always addessed his acfing or music video appearances in the fashion. Take 
his outlandsh drag queen performance in 1 999’s Freeway II: Confessions 
0/ a Trickbaby, lor which he received “$200,000 lor three days to fund 
the pnaduclion of SIX songs for Buffalo '66. having worked on the film for 14 
months without salary. "In his inimitable style, he goes on to descnbe ^ film 
as a "piece ol shit" and its director as a ‘Btoner". 

A chance meeting with Gallo in the Carlton Hotel at last year's Cannes, 
where Telio made its bow, was the first kme I’d seen him since bumping into 
him in the unlikely setting of Pontin’s Camber Sands holiday park, where 




LWLies; Famously, the two questions you ask when approached about an 
acting role are ‘How much?’ and ‘How many days?" Mickey Rourke recently 
recounted the tale of you calling him up to do his small role in Buffalo '66. 
and when he told you about his tax issues at the time, you ottered him 
a bnown paper bag with $1 00,000 in it. Sounds like he used your hustle, 

Gallo: Yeah, and I respected it I treated him like a man. Also. I gave him 
a imie extra, and I said, 'Here's a little extra, I want you to enjoy yourselt 
while you're here in Buftalo,’ What did he say? 

LWLies: He cited Buffalo '66, along with Coppola's Rumble Rsh, as small 
but important roles that helped him get back on the right trac^. 

Gallo: Oh really? That’s interesting - if I could have chosen to be in any 
of Francis' previous movies it would probably be Rumble Fish. Mickey 
in his best moments, Eric Roberts in his best moments, Gary Oldman in his 
best moments: these are our greatest guys of all lime. 

LWLies: Has anybody ever given you a little extra? 

Gallo: No. ^ople have just cheated me. 

LWLies: After Tetro you made Metropia with Tarik Saleh. That seems an 
unexpected choice for you. Was It outside the normal process of 
accepting roles? 

Gallo: No. I negotiated the money and I negoHaled the days down to the 
minimum. He came to terms with me. I showed up. Not that I was going 
to walkthrough it, but I came unprepared. But he was so fucking nice. 


LWLies; So there was no gude? 

Gallo: None. There was no imagery at the time. I had no idea that my 
character was going to look like Caspar Nob. If I had known that I would 
have fought against itl 

LWLies: You would've asked for more money - double maybe? 


LWLies: You've always said that you don't relate to him as a filmmaker. 

Gallo: The reason that I don’t relate to him and a bt of other filmmakers 
of my generation is because of exactly that. I would never begin with an 
idea of something I saw in a movie and then build the whole film around 
that I would let the film itsetf decde those things - for example my film 
Promises Written In VW/er. 


LWLies: You feit guilty, ddn’t you? 

Gallo: I felt guilty. For about 40 hours total of dubbing. I gave everything 
that I had. fm a recordist so I knew how to get the texture and fird the voice. 
I discovered it after experirrranting for about three hours. We found the 
character and th^ we went through the pages and I got familiar with what 
was going on. 


Gallo: Subconsciously you’re infuenced by the universe - it's not just the 
Western world of the twenty-first century or what you saw on the television. 

I love movies, but the movies I love are so far away from the movies I make. 
What I don't understand about Quentin [Tarantino], Wes [Anderson], Spike 
[Jonze], whoever they are. is bey have this reaction to film and film history, 
and imagine themselvas in film history. Even Haimony [Korinej... Harmony’s 
such a funny and interesting person; he should just be himeeH. because 
who he really », is fasanafing. 

LWLies; They put themselves in context. 

Gallo: Yes, that's what they're all doing; they’re placing themselves knowingly 
in context Caspar Noe. you know what he said to me in Cannes (in 2003]? 
I don’t know if you know why I rr^ade Brown 6ur;r;y?lt has nothing to do with 
being a provocateur. 9^ 
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LWLIes; He thought that Brown Bunny was more provocative than 
Irreversible, when we spoke recently. 

Gallo: He'sout of his mind, because he’s so stuck in his fucking portratof 
himseK in the context of dnema. He actually came up to ms in the screening, 
sitting near me and saying things like, 'He-he-he, look, they booed me 
the same way. Me artd you - this Is greatl’ As if that was my intention 
or that I would enjoy that. I’m not a marginal person. I'm making, in a sense, 
classical films. 

LWLIes: When you’ve lambasted people in the press over the years. 
It’s humorous but there's a layer of harshness toil too. Where do you think 
you inherited that? 

Gallo: I got that from Buffalo, from scrambling on the streets artd fighting for 
every piece of bread, or piece of honour I had. Protecting myself from being 
be^en up mugged and having my father feel ashamed of me. You know. It’s 
not my best quality, that stuff is not my best stuff. However, fll say things to 
the press that are pointed, or let’s say Insulting, and there's a lot of logic and 
sereni^ behind those things - real humour and concepts. The truth is, I can’t 
go in a hosplaL I can't see anyone suffer. I don’t like to see anyone punished. 
In the conceptual world, I can. I can say we should eliminate anyone caught 
drunk driving - they should be killed. Meanwhile, I can’t crush a fly. 

LWLies: Oo you understand the appeal of provocation in art? 

Gallo; I understand the impulse. Thai’s how I began in performance. I began 
by crying in restaurant windows and upsetting the people eating there, 
that’s how I got my first acting job. But I’m not a marginal person. Buffalo 
'66 is a musical, a classic Hollywood musical. Brown Sunrty ianomorearty 
than a Sandra Bullodt film. When I’m on an aeroplane, what do you titink 
I watch? I will sit and watch three Sandy Bullock films happily and I'll cry 
from beginning to end. And in Brown Bunny on some level, its that same 
voice and connection. Maybe I think a little broader, but as a filmmaker, 

I soil buy into these stones that we’re brought up on in life. 

LWLies: What fuels your visual sensibility if you dismiss the idea that you 're 
influenced by film? 

Gallo; My visual sensibility goes back to very early in my life. I've had 
a very defined aesthetic point of view, always. The way that my bedroom 
was arranged at five-years-old is exactly like the motel scerte in Brown 
Bunny. I consistently have a visual sensibility that relates to an aesthetic 
that’s separate from drterrta. If you studied my paintings or photographs 
from way before there was videotape, you’d see. I’m not a person who’s 
influertced by another filmrrtaker and then makes a film. I'm a person s^f^o’s 
influenced by aesthetics that I learned from things that don’t relate to film, 
and put them in film. 

LWLies; Are you interested in purity? 

Gallo: I’m interested sometimes in this concept of 'life without people'. The 


minimalism has to do with the non-impact of humans on geography. The 
most beautiful thing to me in the world is a geography that’s unliveable 
to humans. Somehow that has an aesthetic that is very attractive to me. 
Once I drove across country with my girlfriend and I said, 'I want to show 
you where we’re going to build our house. We’re going to build a very simple 
brown house on this beach called Bombay Beach in Saltan Sea.’ So we 
drove up there and there's trailers from the ’40s and ’SOs underneath sand 
- rusted and decayed. No one around, juat filthy pollution and birds eating 
dead fish. And I said. ’Isn’t this beautiful? 

LWLies: Your music lends to be symbiotic to your film work. Your album 
was going to be the soundtrack to Brown Bunny, but then ended up a bt 
like David Bowie’s Station to Staticr was to Nicolas Roeg’s The Man Who 
Fell To Earth - the soundtrack that never was... 

Gallo: Absolutely. Only David Bowie didn’t write the film and direct the film 
and photograph the film and edit the film and star in the film alone and cast 
the film and produce the film - he just got to be David. I felt that it would 
have then been redundant to put the music of When into The Brown Bunny. 
I mean, I photographed it. I sound recorded It, It would have been sort of... 
I’ve already been heavily criticised as a narcissist, so I guess there was some 
sort of self-consciousness. 

LWLies: In terms of your friends you’ve had the misfortune of having a lew 
pass away, how hae that put your own life into context? 

Gallo; When I had my fortieth birthday, I knew I was confronting death 
everyday now. I’ve lost 10 of my closest friends, and it seems It gets harder 
and harder to make new friends. I almost live my life for the past 10 years 
now - as if I’m dead, arKf I got a chance to come back and just do things 
that needed to be done. Not come back and fulfil the dreams that I never 
got to when I was alive. Na God said, 'Okay, you can finish your inventory 
list; you can finish pictures, the guitar collection [Gallo rates his in the lop 
20 in the world], you can finish that other film you didn’t make, and then 
you’ve got to go back to hell or heaven.’ You know, whichever one they 
got for me. Thai’s how basically I live my life. With this opportunity, it’s 
almost as if I haven’t been given quite enough time to do these things, so 
I’ve had to double-lime. The sense of urgency is mlseiableand sometimes 
counterproductive because all I do is just yell at people for not doing things 
right. No one likes me. no one is ever going to tike me, and people will 
breathe a sigh of relief when I'm dead. That’s what I feel like. 

LWLies: You shouldn't say that. 

Gallo: But I feel that way. 

LWLies: But who would replace you? 

Gallo: That’s why it would be a sigh of relief. In my will, I was going to have 
a bllboard on Sunset Boulevard for a year that showed a picture at me dead - 
however I died - saying. ‘Breathe a sigh of relief, Vincent Gallo is dead.' 

I wished somebody loved me, you know? ® 
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anks aran'l lending, buyers aren’t buying, and 
Wall Street packed up and left our party long 
ago," observes film finance consultant Jeff Steele. 
But the withdrawal of Wall Street money from 
Hollywood following the credit crunch has seen 
a positive outcome; a rise of what the trades 
are describing as ‘boutique’ or 'angel’ Investors. 
Often weaKhy individuals, they are serving more 
as old-fashioned patrons to the arts than the 
red-braced financiers of the ’SOs, who, as 
Steele archly notes, strove only for 'safe and 
unthreatening commeiciai films.' 

The result, as demonstrated by this year’s 
awards slate, has seen artsts reclaiming 
filmmaking from the studios and a resurgence 
of genuinely interesting ideas beyond the fast- 
talking conservatism of yunoand other so-called 
'indlewood' piclures. 

This is far from a new phenomenon. 

Even before the dawning of the studio era, 
actors arxf directors had attempted to escape 
the clutches of estaUlshed producers and 
distributDr& UnKed Artsts was founded In 1919 
by heavy hitters of the period Mary Ptckford, 
Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks and DW 
Griffith in an effort to reassert control over their 
caieeis. The formaton of the company reportedly 
piompted Richard A Rowland, then pint-head of 
Metro Piclures with Louis B Mayer, to comment 
that the lunatics were taking over the asylum. 

Ultimately. Rowland’s cynicism of the artists’ 
ability to manage their affairs would be proven 
right. UA drifted In and out of proftabillty until it 
eventually collapsed under the weight of Hea^/en's 
Gate in 1980. Director Michael Cimlno’s obscene 
shooting ratio Inpled the budget and sank the 
studio, sending it into the hands of MGM. So 
while we may celebrate the creative managers 
organising their own artsts’ paradise, we must also 
wonder whether such a system can ever work. 

You may not have heard of Sarah Siegel- 
Magness and her husband Gary Mag ness, 
but without them Precious may never have 


been made. After the major studios rejected 
the story and Lee Danleia, himself a producer ol 
Monster's Ban and The Woodsman, had struggled 
to raise the production capital elsewhere, the 
couple provided the entire $1 2 million budget in 
spHe of having received advice to the contrary. 

As Siegel-Magness revealed later, a number 
ol consultants had considered them “crazy for 
financing an Afncan-American movie about 
incest.* But the pair had worked with Daniels on 
Tennessee in S008, and were so taken with him 
lhal they agreed to produce his follow up dsspite 
lha* film tanking at the box office. “Wo never just 
wanted to write a cheque. This was our shot at 
being part of the film industry,' she stated. 

“Part of the success or failure of Precious 
lay with Lee's financiers having left him to it, 
which IS very rare in a world where films are 
made by committees,' explains editor Joe Klotz. 
whose credits include well-received indie features 
Junebug and Choke alongside Daniels’ film. 
‘Lee answered his own vision, making the film 
the way he wanted to make it. When you work on 
independent films there’s a lot ot creativity in the 
Ideas and what people are trying to say. That kiixf 
of work IS more Interesting and challenging for 
both the film crew and, ultimately, the aucience." 


As United Artists had battled with the studios 
during Hollywood’a so-called Golden Age, 
so the 1960s unveiled another new paradi^ 
in American cinema. The New Hollywood offered 
a space where filmmakers again managed to wrestle 
control from the big studios, and again changed 
the direction of the movie Industry. The result was 
some spectacular movies, and some huge flops, 
but moviemaking would never be the same again. 

Critical to this period was the formation 
ot American Zoetrope, a studio that counts 
Apocalypse Non. Sleepy Hollow and Lost in 
Translation amongst its catalogue. It was orignally 
lounded by Francis Ford Coppola and George 
Lucas in order to escape the LA studio system. 

‘The idea of tine image was domesticated 
tor us. as we were the first generation to have 
grown up with television,' recalls Walter Murch. 
one of a dozen people who - together with 
Coppola and Lucas - made the trip up the coast to 
San Francisco in order to establish the stuck). ‘Film 
didn't only exist in the almost churchlike space of 
the picture palace; we were used to seeing films 
at home and the idea of trying to get into movies 
wasn't quite as daunting lor us as it might have 
been lor the previous generation. 

"As a teenager I hadn’t been crazy about 
motion pictures, and had seen a similar number 
to anyone else who had grown up in the 1 9S0s 
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PRODUCERS 
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CONTROL. 


The HurtLockei'e eventual budget ol $13 mtlion 
in pre-sales to successfully apply lor production 
ioans, but found himself rejected by everyone 
ol the major banka, and reportedly remortgaged 
his house to put Kathryn Bigelow's IHm, his first 
theatrical release, Into production. 

Jenn Lee, an associate producer on the film, 
recalls that part of the problem was the myriad Gulf 
War movies released to lacklustre box office, and 
the lack of star quality attached to the film - critical 
to Bigelow’s desire to instigate an uncertainty irr 
the audience as to the safety of ks bomb tet^. 
As such, as Las explains, Chartier sold the film 
as “an action thriller, based on Kathryn Bigelow's 
history of fti/nt Break," in order to find funding. 

“The Independent financing was absolutely 
critical,' explains Bigelow. To be honest, all of my 
productions have been technically independent 
though this one gave me the most autonomy that 
I’ve expenenced and I don’t think we could have 
made it under any other circumstances. I can’t 
Intagine a studio sartctioning the production, but 
that gave us complete control and the opportunity 
to castemerging break out talent - like Jeremy 
Renner- in lead roles." 


Even then. I was dimly aware of Hollywood films that 
were made by committee, almost industrial products 
This was countered by the surge in world cinema 
such as it was shown in New York at the time. Thoee 
films - from France, Italy, Sweden, Japan and India 
- left me dumbst'uck. What I felt was the impact 
ofa personality -they had a personal aspect that 
I just didn't feel In Hollywood film." 

The galvanising effect of world cinema drew 
Murch to California and the fertile environment 
of the use School of Cinematic Arts. The cohort 
who graduated with Murch reads like a Who’s Who, 
including Lucas, Sac* To The Future producer Bob 
Gale and director Robert Zemeckis, Alien wnter 
Dan CBannon, John Milius, who went onto write 
Apoca^seMowfor Coppola, and Caleb Deschanel. 
who served as DP on The Right StuF. 

Film school provided the catalyst for a more 
European mindset and created an environment that 
almost operated as the antithesis of the hlollywood 
system, as Murch explains: “We were all doing 
multi-disciplinary work in as many aspects of the 
craft as we could and, as a group, wanted to bring 
the sensibility that had gripped us in world cinema 
to the films we made as Americans; to personalise 
our films, the subject matter and the method of 
making them.* 

Technology also played a role. “In the previous 
decade, all of the equipment used in the film industry 
had been purpose built by the studios themselves. As 
it had to adhere to very strict technical requirements, 
the market was very small, and therefore extremely 
capttal intensive. The effect of electronics was like 
an enzyme acting on technology. Having reduced 
the cost of film equipment so much that it became 
affordable for small studios and kids like us who 
had just graduated. If anything, that is wildly mors 
pervasiiie today than It was back then. The bet that 
you can use a Canon stills camera, which costs 
something like $1 600, as a high definiban motion 
picture camera, and intercut that stuff with footage 
shot on film is sontething that would have been hard 
for us back in the 19605 to think about." 

Somewhat ironically, the money that drove 
Amencan Zoetrope came from a major studio. 
Warner Bros had provided the start up costs as 
part of a development deal, money they immediately 
demanded back when the studio’s first picture, 
Lucas' expenmental 1971 sci-fi THX 1138, 
was screened. Hstory repeated Itself: like United 
Artists. Coppda’s company f Irted with bankruptcy 
and was ultimate rescued by studio cash, this 
time from Paramount and the fortuitous arrival 
of The Godfather. 

But Zoetrope stirred up the industry, even 
as those involved found themselves co-opted 
by the system. And as moviemaking by committee 
reasserts itself today, so renegade artists and 
producers are once again beginning to seize 
control. Producer Nicolas Chartier raised enough of 


‘No producers or execubves interfered 
in this film, even as the film was picked up by 
a major studio. Summit Entertainment, after we 
had finished it," adds the film’s edior Chns Innis. 
“Ncolas Chartier and Tony Mark saw it was a tight 
well-told film, and had the good taste and respect 
to let us do our jobs and to leave us virtually alone. 
That would be almost unheard of in a studio setting 
where everybody from baby executives to their 
secretaries would have their notes entertained, 
if not entirely forced down the throats of the 
director and editors. A screenwriter would not be 
allowed Into that setting either, as they would be 
considered just another voice that the executves 
wouldn’t want to collaborate with." 



“( was amazed that TTie Hurt Locker and Preoous 
were getting so much acclaim,' says Joe Klotz, 
'as they are challenging films that don't press 
all of the Hollywood buttons. There was nothing 
more exciting for me, having worked on so many 
independent films that have struggled to find an 
audience, than to go to the opening night of the film 
in Manhattan. People were fighting for seats and 
the theatre had put in office chairs and overtimed 
popcorn buckets all the way up a 100-foot aisle 
in order to accommodate them," 

There’s plenty of life in indie cinema yet. 
Oespte the runaway nature of the artisl/producers 
- the coat overruns, creative demands and bloated 
shootng ratios that have marked their tenure - long 
may the inmates continue to rule the asylum ® 
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ithoul Francis Ford Coppola there is no cinema From a horse's head to 
an oHer you can't refuse; from the smell of napalm in the morning to Harry 
Caul's paranoid implosion, Coppola has created some of the defining 
images of American film. 

He IS history, tragedy and immortality. But he's also, at 71-year8-old, 
a grandfaher embarlung on the third act of a remaiftable career, able to look 
back at his life with a new perspective and attempt to come to terns with 
what, K anything, it might mean. 

‘I know it's hard to believe this but most of my films when they first 
came out were not received well,'' he says. 'I never had success wh^ I was 
younger. With the exception of the first Godfather making a lot of money, 
I was never the golden boy of the movie business in my time. Later on, 
somehow as a joke almost things I was extremely suicidal about turned out 
to be.. Ha voice trails off as the words fail. "And that's the same thing now. 
Nothing has changed.' 

Sealed m the comer of a Panaian bistro, Coppola is an unlikely symbol of 
the hubns and genius of a generation. In a smart suit and lie he looks every 
inch the businessman he was forced to become when the creative spark of 
the 1 9708 was dulled by the debt-burdened darkness of the '80s and '90s. 

Back then, everything changed for Coppola. His work in the 19708 made 


him a legend, but by the time he finished Apocalypse Now m '79. he had 
experienced his own personal 'Nam, the possibilities of youth extingui^ed 



It’s here that his story entered a long and painful second act. "When 
I made Apoca/ypse nobody would let me do it and I had to ultimafely borrow 
the money myself,'' he recalls. Having risked everything on his vainglorious 
epic and the disastrous One From The Heart, tor 20 ysars Coppola's 
creative muse was shackled by d^t. At 40 he was bankrupt, and the arch 
maverick became a hack for hire, forced to accept studio paychecks 

“I was in a tough spoL' he admits. “I had a huge loan - almost a science- 
fiction kind of a loan. It was like being a hooker. I had to come up with 
a payment every October lor $3 million because the winery that was our 
home was being held by the bank.' The result was a protracted low point in 
Coppola’s career, when thedireclor of four undisputed classics of American 
cinema churned out the likes of Peggy Sue Got Married. Dracula. The 
Rainmaker and Jack. 

Of all the sins to belaid d the door of the banking industry, turning one 
of America’s finest directors into a whore is the most perverse. ‘I would 
always try to find something to love because I don't think you can make 
a film It you don't love it,* says Cryjpola, "but from age 40 to 50, 1 basically 
blew that decatfe." He steadily withdrew from the film business, focussing 
on his winery, his restaurants and resorts - working his way out of debt 
while cinema lost two decades of potential greatness. 


The success of Coppola's reinvention as a wine merchant can be leH today, 
and not just because his label adorns the walls of the bistro just a short 
walk from daughter Sofia's apartment. It’a the success of that business that 
has allowed him to return to filrrvnaking on hia own terms: seK-financed, 
self-distributed and with a commitment to making the kind of small-scale, 
personal films that first inspired him all those years ago. 

That he's returned at all is testament to his self-confidence, which 
survived the critical slings and arrows he suffered during his years in the 
wilderness. Indeed, ‘I was always working under doubt,' he claims. ‘The 
Godfather and The Conteraalior) were made under total doubt - 1 never 
thought that I had more marbles on those films than I had later. In fact later 
I felt that I had more confidence and more understanding of what I was doing 
than I did before. I never worried about having lost it but I always worried 
about having had il" 

Tetro is the proof that Coppola has it. If it doesn’t compare with the 
iconic films of his past in terms of scale and ambition, it is denWiably the work 


of the same artist. Like The Godfather, Tetro explores the timeless themes 
of family, rivalry and jealousy, but here Coppola Is more invested in the 
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I l/UAS IN A TOUCH SPOT. I HAD A HUGE 
LOAN. IT INAS LIKE BEING A HOOKER... 
FROM AGE 40 TO 50, 1 BLEIAI THAT DECADE. 


The slory o< Itwo broO^rs whose lives are aHecled by Ihe domineering 
genius ol their composer father, it is Inspired in part by he own expenences 
growing up in an artistic family, and by becoming that figure to his own 
children, Sofia and Roman, who both went on to become filmmakers. 

Coppola, however, has an expansive view of his relationship with 
the malenal: ‘When you write something personal you lend to be ail the 
characters in It.’But rt has certainly made him rellect on his refaticnshipwith 
his own kids. ‘Tome, a good parent energises their kids even though that 
means they're going to walk away some d^. Those parents that want their 
kids around them maybe aren’t good parents because they haven't given 
their kids Ihe means to be Independent. My kids don't need me. you Imow?" 

But that hasn't always been the case. When they were growing up, 
Coppola kept his kids dose, taking them out of school whenever he went 
away to shoot 'What happened is that they got Ihs wonderful training and 
comfort with the movies, like circus kids, they |usl knew how to do it,' 
he remembers. And when the time came for them to make their own movies 
he was anything but the distant, disapproving force wKh which Vincent 
Gallo’s Teiro must contend. ‘I was very encouraging to my kids and when 
I spotted talent 1 would go to whatever extreme to help them get the 
financing or get the distributian. I never had an egocentric thing like in Tetro,’ 
he says And besKies Sofia and Roman's careers flourished at a lime when 
their father's was stagnating. If anything, says Coppola. “I'm the child. My 
kids didn't grow up working under my shadow, but I am.‘ 



Coppola's affinity with the work of his children is reminiscent ol the 
camaraderie he shared with the other Movie Brats ol the '70s - Lucas, 
Scorsese. Fnedkin, Bogdanovich and Schrader - who consistently inured 
one another to reach greater heights. He sees something of the same sprit 
in filmmakers today. ‘When you think of Guillermo del Toro and [Alfonsol 
CuarPn and that, they're competing but they’re friends, and that was the 
case lor us. That form of friendship and collaborabon and competitiveness 
is a wonderful ingredient in any art movement,' he continues, ‘whether it’s 
political or artistic or they have an idea like Lars von Trier - Dogma and 
what have you - those are wonderful youthful expressions.' 

Of course, the youthful expression of the Movie Brats didn't Iasi forever. 
Some burned out, some faded away, others were sidetracked by success 
and Found themselves absorbed into the mainstream they had set out to 
subvert ‘When we were young we all talked about having a big success, 
even doing a commercial film and having it make a lot ol money so then 
we'd have Ihe money to go and do little personal Films,’ admits Coppola. 
But today he's the only one who still seems committed to that vision. 

It’s something that clearly frustrates him, especially in the case of his 
close friend George Lucas. 'George in particular, it’s little known what 


a terrific expenmenlal filmmaker he is,' says Coppola. 'If he went off and 
made little $4 million moviee ewryone would be shocked because they now 
downgrade him as someone who makes huge films. And being that he's 
a title bit like a younger brother to me I always say, 'George, you got pleniy 
of money. Go make theeeliltle experimental films.' And he always says he wll 
but the truth ol the mailer is I don't know what happens that makes it hard 
to return to what you said you wanted to do when you were young. I don't 
understand it in his case because he is so talented and he could do il.‘ 

As tor Scorsese, who regresses ever further into the world of the studio- 
funded blockbuster: ‘I think he really is dose to land the second something 
breaks in the sky that gives him the chance to make one of the personal films 
that he Is full of and laaogood al and e\ieryone wants him to do, he will.* 

You can't help but wondering if Coppola feels a sense of regret over 
how it turned out lor himsell and his contemporaries. Success may have 
given them untold rewards, but 1 also became a gilded cage - the thing that 
happened while they were busy making other, better plans. But he argues 
that hiB only disappomment is with the business itself; that it isn’t better 
for young filmmakers now than 1 was for them. 

‘It was tough lor us,' he says. ‘There was no one saying, 'Make these 
kinds of films.' We were just trying to be opportunistic. But as bad as 
it was then, it's worse now and that makes me sad because you think that 
the success we all had arxl the money 1 generated for the ^stem arvl our 
influence would have changed it for the people who are in their twenties 
now. But I guess for eveiy generafeon 1 haa to be a struggle,' he adds. ‘And 
you know, maybe this new generation doesn’t need it They're full ol talent; 
they love the cinema.* 

Coppola is beginning to get restless. There’s a whole day stretching 
out ahead of him and there are things to do. These days, like Tetro. he's 
focussed on unlocking Ihe stones that have been bottled up inside lor too 
long. He tries to write every day. discovering the process all over again, 
and learning to be patient in his old age. 

‘We’re very impaden with ourselves as alists,' he says. 'We're very quick 
to say that something we're doing is bad or terrible but the truth islhd you've 
gotto work with a tolerance for time and to let what you’re realy doing bubble 
to the top. It's like cooking. H you took some dough and you worked it and 
ale it you'd say, 'That's temble.' It has to bake and then what’s good about 
1 comes to the fore.That's true about writing and filmmaking loo.* 

For Coppola, this more reflective approach Is opening up an exciting 
final chapter in his career. But perhaps unsurprisingly for a director who 
has experienced such slaggeiing highs and disastrous lows, he remains 
perplexed by the nature oi he adiievements. ‘Achievement is such a weird 
thing,' he says, ‘For me, achievement is, 'Have I made films that people will 
look at in 60 years?' That's the real achievement. Have I made films that help 
me understand life?’ 

Coppola IS one cf Ihe lew directors who can rest assured that he has 
done both those things and more ® 
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n the mid 1990 b, Argen&na was shaken by 
a financial crisis that would recur and reverberate 
throughout the decade. Artist Seba Kurtis 
remembers It keenly. 'We lost everything,' 
he recalls. “We got repossessed - they 
took the furniture, the telly, everything. 

We ended up on the street.* 

Only one possession 
remained: a shoebox containing 
a handful of family photographs, 
fading memories of happier 
times. But as the economic crisii 
deepened at the turn of Ihecentury. 

Kurtis took the decision to leave 
Buenos Aires, fleeing to Spam where, alter 
working on a construction site, he eventually 
brought his family to join him. The shoebox 
was forgotten. 


Years passed m which Kurtis found the space and freedom to 
become an artist. His photographs examined the past and the future, 
exploring the tension between memory and expectation. In 2007. after 
almost a decade away from the country, he returned to Argentina 
with his parents, ^d they re-discovered the shoebox, 
safe in the hands of extended family. 

The pictures it contained were now damaged by age 
and exposure to water, but looking at them with an artist’s 
perspective. Kurtis realised that the photographs had 
) to syrrtelise “^e story of Latin America - how we 
constantly live in crisis with ups and downs; how you can 
lose everything from one day to another.' 

In this "encounter with the images that are my memones". 
Kurtis saw fragments of a lost and uncertain reality coalesced 
into something both fragile and profound. The photographs speak 
of the artist's forgotten past and rescued narrative, of self-image and 
family history. Of the precanous meeting between memory and the 
mind’s eye. 
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8 a boy, Fiancis Ford Coppola didn’t picture 
himseH as a filnvnaker. From an early age, the 
theatre was the playground for his mmd and 
he would nurture his embryonic passion during 
extended spells bedridden with polio. Honing 
his skills as a playwright throughout the course 
of his education. Coppola fell into moviemaking 
after observing the directorial process from the 
rafters of countless college productions. 

The rest is a history all too extensively 
furrowed, but despite the di^^irg path his career 
would take. Coppola’s theatrical experiences 
stuck with him. evolving into a larger ambition that 
would lay the groundwork for his latest endeavour. 

Tefro marks a hghly personal return to 
storytelling for Coppola (including a scene 
In which Vincent Gallo’s playwright watches 


a iheaVe production from the rafters while working 
the lights), but it is also the recognition and natural 
extension of afallowed cinematic ideology. 


Michael Powell and Emeric Piessburger famously 
fetishised cinema as an absolute work of art; 
a sensual fusion of cinema, dance and language, 
both ^oken and written. In particular, Powell 
called lor a ‘composed cinema’ that structured 
the interplay between the director, actors, 
location, set design, mise-en-sc6ne and story 
as ademonstralion of the symmetry of art RnweU 
and Pressburger realised what would later be 
termed total cinema’, 
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Cahiers du Gnima editor Andrd 6a2)n 
touched upon the notion of total cinema in 
his posthumously published four-volume essay 
lAftaf Is Gnema?. in which he suggested that the 
medium's primary function was to represent reality 
in a pure and unadulterated form, hie claimed that 
celluloid was the richest canvas for artistic realism 
and Further underlined the inherent limitations 
of the pre-cinema arts. Bazin rejected the 
richly modem work of Powell and Pressburger, 
suggesting that the technological advances th^ 
had pushed cinema towards cultural prominence 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century were 
superfluous to the basic desire of filmmaking 
artels to show the wodd in its truest light. 

Fifty years after Bazin’s seminal theoretical 
study, cinema is supposedly on the precipice 
of a new age. with critics and actademics alike 
heralding the 30 revolution. Although Tetro is 
not a direct retort to the pretence of mainstream 
spectacle cinema, it is a resounding call to arms 
to the total cinema that Bazin begrudgingly 
cismissed as a mytFt 



Contrary to Bazin's rejection of technology, 
Riwell and FVessburger utilised new cinematic 
techniques (specifically camera and sound 
enhancements) that tar surpassed those 
accessible to theatre productions ol the lime. 
Consequently, the writer/di rector pair were 
able to blur the margins of onscreen reality with 
what would become a distinguishing surrealist 
art design, conducting several cinematic ballets 
that would transcend the medium. 

In transporting tFieir audience from the 
onscreen theatre stage through the Technicojored 
labyrinth of Victoria Page’s mind scape in The 
Red Shoes, Fbwell and Pressburger allowed their 
imaginations to run not This 1 7-minute sequence 
set a precedent that would culminate three yeais 
later in their leimagining of the Jacques Offenbach 
opera The Tales olHo/lman, and again in 1955, 
in Swell’s short The Sorcerer's Apprenlice. which 
takes oH as a mesmensing 30-minute solo ballet 
by Bulganan ballenna Sonia Arova. 

Putting aside the aesthetic idiosyncrasies 
ol tfieir films. PoweU and Pressburger took the 
process oi lotd cinema very seriously. Rswell’s 
'art is one' mantra svas rooted in his insatiable 
pursuit of perfection. In striving to achieve 
authenticity in an emofeonai sense, Powell sought 
inspiration beyond cinema; drawing influence 
from cultural architects who were well regarded 
within their respective arts - indeed, Powell 
had planned to develop Bela Bartdk’s one-act 
ballet The Mracohus Mandarin with the stylistic 
ornamentation of Picasso, Stravinsky and Matisse. 


To ensure the highest degree of artistic 
inlegnty. it was imperative to Powell and 
Pressburger that they cast dancers who could 
act rather than actors who could dance. While 
Moira Shearer, a dancer with no prior acting 
enperience. led the tine in The Red Shoes 
and The Tales of Hoffman, so Coppola uses 
professKina! JVgentinean dancers in Tetro to play 
out Fiis film’s operatic d^nouemenL Accordingly, 
this six-minute sequence - shot on blue-screen 
in emphdic contrast to Mihai Malaimare Jr's black 
and white cinematography - is the upshot ol 
a collaborative effort between Coppola and 
a wide range of professionals, all employed 
lor their artistic prominence. 

Much like Riwell left the artistic design 
of The Red Shoes m the hands of a painter, 
so Coppda entrusted the performance of 



TETRO IS A 
CALL TO ARMS 
TO THE TOTAL 
CINEMA 
THAT BAZIN 
DISMISSED 
AS A MYTH. 



Telro's ballet w<^ Ana Marfa Stekelman, one of 
Argentina's most renowned choreographers. For 
Stekelman. the task was to structure the dance in 
a single symphonic breath; an expansive yet seH- 
reflexive moment that would be the quintessence 
of total cinema. ‘We had to try to fuse tango 
with modem dance m a way that would allow 
us to breath life into this catalytic act," explains 
Stekelman, ‘to shape it into a reflective entity 
that would echo Tetro’s narrative themes." 

While the story of Tetm was in part influenced 
by Coppola's own past, it is the personal history 
ol the likes ol Stekelman that Is so essential to the 
film's taithtulness to the total cinema philosophy. 

‘I am Buenos Aires.'says Stekelman, ‘the city lives 
in me and it is because of this that I was able to 
choreograph this IballetJ just how Coppola wanted.' 
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Of course, visual style is just one facet 
of total cinema. As the fruits of Stekelman's 
visualisation ripen, the film’s ballet is driven 
by the graft of another Argentine, musical 
director Osvaldo Gotijov, who previously 
composed the score for Coppola’s Youth 
Without Youth. ‘In Tetro, the music must 
be resonant with the whole theme ol tfie 
film." suggests Golijov. ‘So while most of 
tFie film’s music comes from a physical place, 
from the picturesque streets of La Boca. 
Tetro's neighbourhood, in the ballet it ia 
more metaphorical. It required a very different 
rhythm and that is where you start to see more 
European influences." 

While Tetro sizzles wlh a )8zz born on 
the streets of La Boca, Golijov has taken 
care to source influences from further afield. 
Resultantly, the score is distinctly unlormulsic. 
Classical music is strred with the milonga and 
rhythms of the Buenos Aires countryside to 
create a classical, orchestral score that is at 
once traditiona] and modern in its arrangement. 

As a coalition of non-tilm creatives, Tetro 
is Coppola at his most adrift from Hollywood. 

Its poetic themes are punctuated ^ the neo- 
realist nuances of Visconti’s ftocco artd his 
Brothers, and Fellini’s Variety Lights, while many 
of the film’s key characters are directly inspired 
by real life literary figuies- writers whose work 
was tantamount to genius, but whose personal 
lives were scarred by crippling reticence. The 
spirits of cursed poets of the twentieth century, of 
JD Salinger and Antonin Artaud, are reincarnated 
in tFie characterisations of Tetro and his romantic, 
estranged younger brother Bennie. 

Indeed, it was Artaud who strived tocreate 
a kind of total art, which he would laier refer 
to as tfie Theatre of Cruelty’. He believed that 
text had become tyrannous and rejected the 
physical ity of theatre in favour of a more spiritual 
engagement with its audience. In his book-cum- 
manifesto The Theatre And Its Double, Artaud 
condemned theatrical convention for numbing 
Its audience. To Artaud, imagination was reality. 
His ideal theatre was ultimately experimental, 
expressive and, crucially, embraced Its capacity 
to affect audiences. 

H Tetro represents the cinematic augmentation 
of Artaud’s total theatre as a plethora of art In 
its myriad forms, it does so at odds to Bazin's 
belief in realism as both the start and end point 
oi cinema In his desire to synthesise a diverse 
array of art forms, Coppola has realised total 
cinema as an organic, symbiotic procesa 

In the spirit of Fbwell and Pressburger. Telro 
adheres to the fundamental ertificialily of cinema 
and, in the film’s climactic ballet sequence, on its 
ability to project realism through a landscape of 
illusion and dreams ® 
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llmmaking is a playground populated by the 
rich and connected. In this battfe rpya/e. the 
balance of power tilts towards a few core 
IndKnduals augmented by that most entrenched 
and resilient of beasts, the film dynas^. 

Repositories of familial power, examples 
of dynastes are legion In Hollywood, from 
succes^e generations of Coppolas to the 
Douglas. Fonda, Huston, Barrymore and 
Canudine clana Bollywood has the sprawling, 
veiticaily integrated Kapoor and Chopra-Johar 
families. In England, oligarchs like the Redgiaves, 
Fiennes and Scotts cast their long shadow orer 
the film industry. 

But what Is it like to be born Into this 
existence? To have a cinematic legacy Id 
protect and serve? Does the pressure that 
parents exert on their offspring Increase to 
unbearable levels when it exists within the public 
eye? And, away from the West, what is it like to 
cany a family torch dampened by the dogma of 
censorship? Worst of all, what happens when 
one generation just gets jealous of the next? 


MARLENE 
DIETRICH a 
MARIA RIVA 
GERMANY, 
AMERICA 

Maria Riva’s career spanned more than half 
a century and included over 100 productions. 

Her mother was Marlene Dietrich, the Gemwi- 
American actress who became one of the most 
iconic and controversial screen presences in ^ 
history of cinema. Riva was Dietrich's closest 
companion, confidante and eventually carer, and 
fought through the courts to uphold her rrtother’s 
reputation after her death. But it came at a price. 
"As a child," she once said, ‘I thought my name 
was ManaThe-Daughter-Of." 

Dietrich was egotistical and difficult - a 
different breed of star. But in 1 994. only two 
years after her mother's death. Riva published a 
t^graphy that blew previous embellishments out 
of the water. While falling just shod of a hatchet 
job, her account of the rise and fall of a titanic 
filmstar was a shockingly graphic expose. 

Riva depicted a woman as delusional as 
she was talented. Brilliant but unhinged, utterly 
self-absorbed and occasionally mad with jealousy 
and insecurity, Riva’s Dietnch makes Sunset 
Bojhvirti look like Netting HiU. 

In one now infamous passage. Riva 
obliquely describes how, as an adolescent, 
she accepted the disturbing and forceful sexual 
advances of one of her mother's female lovers. 
Later in the book, Riva postulates whether 
she was purposefully placed in this situation; 
Dietrich hoping that her daughter's lesbianism 
would leave her impenrious to any man's charms 
and, therefore, more singularly devoted to her 
mother. When Riva told her mother she was 
pregnant (Riva’s son, J Michael, is now a big- 
time production designer whose recant credits 
include Spidar-Man 3 and /ran Man), Oielnch 
responded with dripping irony: "Children bnng 
you nothing but trouble." ► 


TENUR. GELA 
a GEORGE 
BABLUANI 

GEORGIA 


In the early '90s. Temur Babluani, the celebrated 
Georgian director of 1 961 's Brother, sent his 
two young sons Gela and George to France, 
away from the civil war that raged in their home 
country. Considered by the authorities as a ‘loyal’ 
filmmaker, Temur had provided his boys with a 
masterclass m Soviet cinema with habitual trips 
to the theatre m Tbilisi. “The same childhood 
memories often come back to me, fixed images, 
like rays of li(^t. which cut through the darkness. 
Those images are always vaguely present,' GPIa 
has sad of the influence it exerted. 

Despite this, three of Temur’s films, The 
Kdnapping (1979) Fight of Sparrows (1980) 
and 1 982's Cucaracha (m which he acted), 
were censored by the Tbilisi Cinematographic 
Studio, a Stalinist institution that expected 
strictly sympathetic social realist films from 
its praclitionera. 

His final solo film. 1992’s The Sun of the 
Sleepless, spent seven years in production and, 
on Its release, won the Grand Prix at the ‘Kinotavi' 
Open Russian Film Festival and the Silver Bear 
at Berlin. A surrealist, occasionally comic drama 
set in Tbilisi, It portrays an urban environment of 
regressive societal decay. Despite its success, 
the experience led Temur to claim he had quit 
directing. ‘He must have felt something was 
wrong with cinema,' Gela commented. 

Temur's re-emergence came In the shadow 
of Gela, who gained international fame after 
writing and directing his debut film 13 Tzameti 
in 2005. Winner of the Grand Jury Prize 
at Sundance, and starring younger brother 
George in the leading role, it is shot in a spartan 
monochrome with foiceful editing that recalls the 
great Soviet movies. Juxtaposing the innocence 
of an impoverished young boy with the masculine 
callousness of an older generation, 73 Tzameti 
is a witheringly violent denouncement of the 
worst excesses of capitalism, where anything 
is possible M you pay enough. 

The faiher-son relationship led to the duel 
authorship of The Legacy in 2007. As suggested 
by the title, iNs seemed to be the opportuni^ 
for both father and his sons to confront their 
nation's pernicious past, or maybe to reveal how 
misunderstood it is. Again set in Tbilisi before 
venturing to the Georgian heartland, the film 
followB thiee French you^ who become caught 
up in an ancient blood feud between rival families. 
H seems, in a restlessly globalising world, that the 
Babluani’s own brand of cinema specialises in the 
clash of inler-gar>eralional and familial values. 


DARIO 
a ASIA 
ARGENTO 

ITALY 

Asia Argento has one of the most recognisable 
faces in European cinema. Notorious for her 
ebulliently sexual on-screen persona, she is 
also Italy's youngest female director. Her father 
isacertan Dario Argento, enfant fernb/e of Italian 
cinema. Revered and dismissed in equal measure, 
the founder-priest of giallo, co-writer of Leone's 
Once Upon a Time in the West and producer/ 
editor/composer for Romero’s Dawn of the Dead, 
Dario can be credited for turning slasher films 
into art. Asia's mother was an actress, and her 
grandfather was a producer, hler pathway to the 
anslocracy of tialian cinema was paved with gold. 

But Asia, who suffered from agoraphobia 
and ran aw^ from home at 1 4, has repeatedly 
depicted her childhood as lonely, depressing 
and painful, and has made no secret of the strains 
in her relationship with her father. She told The 
New York Times: “I never acted out of ambition; 

I acted to gan my father’s attention. It took a long 
lime for him to notice me - I started when I was 
nme. and he only cast me when I was 1 6. And he 
only became my father when he was my director. 
Sometimes I think my father gave me life because 
he needed a lead actress for his films." 

Dano first directed his daughter in Trauma 
(1993). where she pl^ an anorexic giil in search 
of the man who killed her parents. Dario, however, 
has been sanguine about their relationship, once 
felling an interviewer; “(As a child] she had some 
very demanding roles, and then I asked her to 
act for me again and we made Trauma together. 
We then went on to make many movies with each 
other. It's very rare, in cinema, for a father and 
a daughter to work on so many films. Very rare. 
For me It all played out beautifully, naturally.' 


PYOTR a 

VALERIY 

TODOROV- 

SKIY 

RUSSIA 

Valeriy Todorovskiy, now in his forties, was 
a child of perestroika. He lived through the fall 
of the Iron Curtain and became one of a new 
wave of post-millennium Russian directors who. 
due to increases in tax revenue, were able to 
wield much larger budgets. His Hipsters (2008) 
was a big-budget, internationally distributed 
blockbuster, part of a new spectacle cinema 
that began to replace the stark realist aesthetic 
so central to Soviet film heritage. 

But it departed from Soviet cinema in 
another, more fundamental way. Set in 1 955. 
it portrays a group of counter-cultural youths 
who. at a time when sporting an Elvis haircut 
was an offence worthy of arrest were dedcated 
to the ‘Western’ high-life. They dance to jazz, 
wear alternative clothes, take drugs and practice 
the Karma Sutra. 

It was a rejection of the social control 
the Russian stale exerted over its citizens. 

As Russian critic Artemy Troitsky staled: 
“(Hosiers] is a profoundly anti-stale film, and 
this is what actually makes it good Freedom, 
reason and honesty - these things are abedulely 
incon^tble with the Russian state, at least In 
the way that I know it from the times of Ivan the 
Terrible to the times of Vladimir Putin." 

And yet Valeriy’s father, Pyotr, was a 
celebrated and patriotic filmmaker, awarded the 
Mem of the Fatherland by Putin in 2000, Talking 
to Russian paper 77ie Day, Pyotr once said: “Our 
generatitxi was different. Censorship pressed 
upon us so hard that even today the seH-edilor 
continues working inside. Valeriy is a quite 
different person, a free person. I was constrained. 

“This generation is quite different They want 
to participate in festivals, get prizes. We made films 
and didn’t think about money. They are fnser than 
we were; both their hands and tongue are freed. 

It would be good to learn howto use them.'® 
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n his darkened room, the editor has the power to siow or speed 
the pace of a film, to add drama or tension to a scene or to 
rearrange sequences entirely, in the edK suite decisions are made 
24 times a second, where the addition or subtraction of a single 
frame can change the meaning of a scene, and where, through 
the edit, a cinema audience can share the subjectivity of a bomb 
technician, soar high above the shanty towns of Jo'burg or be 
guided into the imagination that aiiows Ciaireece 'Precbus' Jones 
to escape her abusive Harlem home, in this one-off masterclass, 
we ask the movie industry's most respected figures a question: 
what makes a good editor? 

"A sense of how to tel a story and an innate sense d rhythm," 
explains Walter Murch, who remains most famous for his editing 
work on Coppola's Apocalypse Now as well as his pbneering 
sound recording on The Conversation. "Editing is visual music, 
and all of the sensitivity to rhythm and pace exist in the flow of 
images. The process itself is similar to the way jazz musicians 
perform, in that there's a general melodic framework that you're 
trying to get across in how the scene has been written and shot, 
but exactly what sort of shot you'll use and where you'll cut, those 
things are improvisatory at the moment of doing them. 

"Then you have to be patient," he adds. "You'll work for 14 
hours a day, six or seven days a week, seeing the same stuff over 
and over again. Frequently something isn't working, and you have 
to keep trying to figure out new ways of making it work. That's 
fine the first or second time, but 
you have to be prepared to do that 
1 6 or 1 7 times just for one scene. 

Multiply that by the numb» of 
scenes you have, and add in the 
interaction between scenes and 
the restructuring of scenes, and 
you have to have a high level of 
patience." 

District 9 editor Juian Clarke, 
days away from locking the cut 
of The Wh/sffe6/ower with Rachel 
Weisz, agrees. "Editors find tricks to shake themselves 
into a new perspective, even after you’ve been working on the same 
thing for many months," he says. "I find showing it to someone who 
hasn't seen it for a while or an outside witness can shake you up 
and help you avoid setting into the malaise of accepting something 
as being good simply because you've become accustomed to iL 

"Another big part of the role is serving as a figure of impartiality," 
says Clarke. "Understandably, the director has a clear notion of 
what their film should become, particularly when they've written 
their own screenplay. They then suffer through the war zone of 
production, where they may have had to fight with a line producer 
in order to secure a certain shot, and they can become emotionally 
tied to that footage. In my experience, editors don't have the same 


kind of baggage, and can be objective about what is and isn't 
working. I've found that it's good for the editor to be a force for 
calm in creating the movie," 

Joe Klotz, whose work on fl'ec/ous was critical fo balancing 
the tone of the film, concurs. "It depends on the director but, 
n my experience, an editor is a lot of times the friendly ear on 
a production. You have to really be measured, but the editor 
is often the person who can help them hold a fim together." 

Murch explains the process he uses in the early stages 
of constructing a film. "My particular method involves a lot 
of preparatory work. I screen the dailies at least twice, making 
a record of my first impression and then taking more detailed 
and considered notes in the second screening. 

I kirfo of let it roll around in my head, trying 
to get some glimpse of how I might put 
a scene together. Once I start to edit, that 
process becomes much more instinctual. 

A pecuSaiity of the way I work is that my first 
assembly is done without any reference to 
the sound. I'm asking the scene to be visualy 
clear; whether you can understand through body 
language and the intensity of the perform^t^ce 
something of what is being told. Once I've put that 
together, and maybe refined it once or twice, I'l 
turn on the sound and see what I've gol" 

"A good editor will often sift through all the footage trying 
to find the best moments, finding things that even the director, 
actors and the writer weren't necessarily aware existed,” adds 
Chris Innis, who picked through the huge shooting ratio 
for The Hurt Locker. ‘I’m the only person 
n the entire crew who has 
watched all 


cut a scene any way I thought would work for the fim. The material 
called for a range of styles but literally anything went, and I was 
doing things I'd never done before like long dissolves, the use 
of stills and abstract cutaways. He'd be sitting at the edge of the 
couch and, after a whle, it was my goal to make him fall off that 
couch in shock and disbelief." 

Murch explains how he manages the masses 
of material that arrives in the edit suite. 

"When I'm begfoning to work, 

I manufacture ai 
index card 



structure for the 
film. Essentially I work with 
coloured cards and different coloured 
inks, so for a sad scene I use subdued colours 
where emotional scenes have more vibrant colours. The 
card is bigger if the scene is longer, and I use a diamond shape 
if I consider it to be pivotal. When you look at all these cards 
together up on the wall, the flow of colour tells you something 
about the emotional geography of the finished film, and I can 
get a pretty good sense of how something is going to work when 
we drop or transpose scenes, and what's going to be a good 
transition emotionally." 

As someone who has championed the use of new technologies, 
including the pioneering use of Final Cut digital editing on Cold 
Mountain, this is perhaps a little surprising. “I tried to do it digitally 
but I didn't like the results," he admits, “^alue 



200 hours or so of it. Kathryn 
Bigelow had said that there was no off switch on 
the cameras, so editorial was the only off switcK I have alw^s 
believed that it is better to give editors more time to absorb the 
material and to refine it before a director gives his or her notes 
anyway, and this film proved that theory to be true." 

‘I wish everybody worked like Lee (^ieb worked," echoes 
Klotz. ‘He set up a creative environment and would alow me to 


and scissors kind d makes 
it more friendly. So mudi of what we do is 
digital and on the screen, it helps the general atmosphere 
to have a number of things that are made by hand. ^ 
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“The wonderful thing about this particular line of work," he 
adds, “is that it's like a little R&O department where you're trying 
to examine vanous aspects of human perception; figuring out what 
works and what doesn't, and what you can and can't get away 
with. It's similar to what magicians do, in that they work on this 
complicated dance between human perception, focus of attention 
and timing in order to produce the illusion. The editor is basically 


doing the same thing.” 


“I am a believer that rebirth is an inherent part of the fabricafion 
of a film and, in order to be reborn, something has to die," says 
Murch. “What I mean by that is that the ideas, emotbns, images 
and sounds collected in the dimensionless world of the script have 
to then be interred and reborn through the three-dimensional arKi 
temporal world of shooting. These ideas and emotions then re- 
emerge through the two-dimensional world of the edit suite, where 
time and the manipulation of the image can flow forwards or 
backwards at the editor’s discretion. 

“Each of these decreet stages operates like a different language, 
with their own strengths and weaknesses and the editor is tasked 
to reinterpret the work the previous language in terms of what you 


Murch recalls an obsenation he first 


made while editing The Conversation. 

“I discovered that some of the cut points 
I had made intuitively coincided with 
points where Gene Hackman happened 
to blink. At first I thought it was odd, but 
I’d happened to read an interview with 
John Huston where he talked at some 
length about tNs idea of a film edit as a blink. 




I realised that where we choose to blink has something to do with 
what we are thinking and, though I absolutely don't believe that you 
should cut every time an actor blinks, there is a similarity between 
where people blink in real life and where a film will cut from one 
shot to another. 

“Each shot is a thought or a sequence of thoughts and what 
becomes significant is those moments when the editor chooses 
to bring that thought to an end through a cut. To get more 
sophisticated, someone who doesn't blink a lot but who seems 
to blink in the wrong places strikes us as not realty participating 
in a conversation, perhaps because they are thinking about 
something else. By extension, the blinks of an 
actor like Gene Hackman, who is 
so deeply in Ns 



part are falling in 
the right place for that character, as 
he is thinking the same thoughts as his character.” 

“It's funny that you can find those bits that can really help 
you when you have an entirely new idea and are trying to change 
the meaning of what's going on in the scene,” adds Julian 
Clarke. “The actor may not be doing anything in those moments 
before action has been called, where they're just waiting with a 
neutral look on their face, but you may be able to read something 
into it. It doesn't happen too often, but there’s been more than 
one instarrce where I've ended up using sometNng like that." 


can achieve in the present. The probbm that any translator comes 
up with is that, in order to really translate one language to another, 
you have to betray the original language in order to both be true to 
the ideas underneath the language, and to the particular language 
that you are dealing with at that moment." 

As someone who has also sen/ed as writer and director before 
he began editing, Clarke agrees. “There’s a real connection 
between the writing process and the editing process, in that you 
are in control in so many respects. There are limitations, of course, 
imposed on your writing by the budget 
you have and on editing through the 
material that has been shot, but both 
roles still offer an incredible blank 
canvas - of how you can affect the 
story as a single person without needing 
a huge amount of resources. 

'Being on set is the complete opposite, 
where you need this kind of military apparatus in order to 
accomplish anything; time is limited, money is limited, locations are 
limKed and with these finite parameters, you work on what you can 
get. Writing and editing are points where you can take a step back 
and be contemplative, where there isn’t that time in production 
where there is this immediacy of making decisions and moving on." 

“Each film is a new life,” suggests Murch. “The wonderful 
thing about filmmaking is that every project is different in terms 
of the personalities, conditions and technology involved, and all 
of the inherent excitement and uncertainty that comes with that. 
Inevitably there is some discovery that you are going to make 
about the ^stem, the process or yourself, and those variables are 
so great that there’s very little danger of repetition." ® 
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Everyone's a critic nowadays - 
and when it comes to this super- 
5)eedy sequd, which judders 
with kinedc, shaky-cam scares 
and whai-ihe-fuck narrative 
aboui-cums, they’re ail going 
to have the proverbial field 
day F^haps they should. 

Here's what they're going 
to vaiie. {Recj 2 is a computer 
game movie clicking like a 
hyperactive teenager between 
POV footage shot by the SWAT 
team itvesigaling the origirHl film's 
quarantined Baiceicna apartment 
block. They'D red off tie antecedents 
(The Exorcist TheDscenc, Demons. 
/ridqy The J 3 lhft 3 TiTX) like 
anythin^s 100 per can original 
any more. They'D pick apart minor 
pla jons while ignoring the beauv 
of the struaure as a whole, a nd 
(hey'E 0 ve away all the good bits 
br nothing. That is, after aU, what 
chose critics paid to get ia 


But out in the real woiid 
ffiecj 2 might be the audiOTce 
flick of 2010 . For here is an 
ambinous. ledinically phenomena] 
and almost EardcaBy tense sequel 
that lands nearly every leap of faith 
it excitingly aaempts. As Dr Owen 
(Jonstien Mellor) and his gung-ho 
gun team sweep the stricken 
building, weapons out, junicky 
breathing hammering the speakers, 
the doomy (some might say 
Doom-y) atmosphere does indeed 
feel like a first-person shool-'em- 
up. So? Computer games can 
be just as immerave as films, 
and this no-nonsense device 
puts us smack-bang in the centre 
of an unholy diii aorm. 

AthI what a sttHtn. As black- 
eyed. wet-mouihed infectees 
old and young hurl themselves 
relemleslyai the camera, directors 
Jaume Balaguerd and Paco Haza 
use sutieciive sound, mira-red, 


split-screen, slo-mo. brdten 
lenses and upade down imagery 
10 deU^t and dEorientae in equal 
measure. ‘Recoid h aU. dammit!' 
is the SWAT team's pre-misaon 
mantra, and on a technical level 
alone there's nodenying this is 
the moa accompli^ed camcorder 
horror ever made. Indeed, when 
the frame finaly goes black for 
five long seconds as the camera 
is passed back and fonh between 
characjtets and storylines you 
won't know whethCT to fill jour 
lungs or jour pants. 

There'l be no spcnlas here 
- de^jite the more extreme picx 
embellishments we already knew 
what's up there in the attic, and 
genre fans have definitely ridden 
parts of this tollercoasier before. 
But how often doweseefllmmakets 
going to such lengths to up their 
(already impeccable) game? And 
how often does a lowly horror 


sequel have the scenes to brancdi 
off into different but interlinked 
direclicns. eliminating aE downtime 
and leaving us flabbergasted back 
where we began? 

Far too good to be dassed 
a 'guilty pleasure’. (Rec} 2 is a 
phenomenal, if noi-for-everyone, 
second offering chat forces audiences 
10 keep pace or get left behind. It's 
a fearless, franchtse-buDding effbn 
unafraid to throw everything at the 
screen to see what sticks And what 
does? Almost everything. So go find 
out for yours^. Matt Glasby 

Mcliiallad The orlgjnal was one irf tlie 
scariest flirts of all time. Kantis up who wants 
0) see some more?0 

EoloymeriL Holy cow! Biggei. faster, louder. 
betBr? O 

lo Retrospect The greatest ombie sequel since 
0swi}SIh$0ssd O 






Emerging as one of China's 
nxKt imponanc corsemporaty 
filmmakers, Jia Zhang Ke 
interweaves ba, fiaiOT and 
fantasy to reveal the true nature 
of a country and pecqsle in flux. 

24 Cify follows 2004's The \M}rld, 
and the Golden Uon-uiming SdS 
Life, in its meditative aj^ioach to 
narrative where imagery, memory 
and documentary coalesce into 
an impressioniaic new cinema. 

In Chertgdu City, Schuan, 
a faaoty is being decommissioned. 
Formerly a Eop-setrel manufacturing 
plant for the Chinese air force, 
the site is rtow being redeveloped 
into a landmark apartment block, 
codertamed 24 City. Zhang Ke's 
camera dispassionaiely follows 
the processor destruction and 


upheaval, as the factory - and die 
fabric of the community it supported 
- is demolished. 

The film's largely static 
composiiiorts are at odds with the 
Furious pace of change in Qtengdu. 
a telling symbol of the new China 
where certainty has been traded 
for opportiffiity The psychic in^c! 
of this change is related through 
talking-head interviews with 
(fidtlious) woikeis - the mothers, 
daugflets. fathers and bveis uhose 
lives have been uprooted. They 
speak of loss, of broken promises 
and faded hopes, aruj yet. Zhang Ke 
seems to be suggesting as the faaoty 
that once gave them purpose is 
reduced to a shell, the strength 
of their memories will outlive the 
disapaiion of phyacal things. 


Change and progress s the 
great narrative of twenty-first- 
century China. But Zhang Ke 
is more interested in the human 
petspecdve - the burden o( sacrifice, 
the power of nosial^a, the gulf 
benveen young and old. Is this 
dissident filmmaking? Not otaoly. 
There is certainty a sceptician in 
his portrait of Chengdu's youth: 
the personal shopper who travels 
to Hong Kong and weeps when 
she sees her mother it the factory: 
the newsreader viating the finidied 
apanmera block. But the subtlety 
and complexity - not to meniicm 
the fantasy and mystery - of the 
direaor's work makes him hard 
to pin down. 

This is ruirieni-rich filmmakfag - 
an anempi to distil the essence of 


an age from the inside, to cut 
through the while noise of emoiianai 
turmoil and uncover a deeper truth. 
Zhang Ke's methods, that saange 
minglingoffaci and fiction, may 
not be to everybody's caste, but 
the results are both singular and 
etitaordinary. Matt Bocbenski 
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Exploring human suffering 
with a siixesl of magical realism, 
IWwnen Wilhour Men returns to 
the Anglo-American coup of 1953. 
which deposed the democratically 
elected Piime Minister Mossadegh 
and sowed the seeds for the '79 
revotiaion. 

New Vbrk-based 9iirin Neshai's 
direaorial d^ut is a richly visual 
work that draws on her background 
as a photographer, arresting the 
attention with its saturated palette 
and artful framing. Yet it is her 
ceproducdon of 1950s Tehran 
that most catdies the eye: from 
the glamorous American cars and 
the ceremonial pomp of the Shah's 
generals to the communias. artias 
and entrepreneuis huddling around 



radios in coffee shops and discusing 
poetiy in upmarket lestauranis. 

All of this is arguably window 
dressing for the Hlm's emotional 
core, which etamines the repression 
ofwomarthood in Iranian society 
through a series of interlocking 
stories. Munis (Shabnam Toloui) 
is a housebound political acnivia; 
Ri pTph (Ifegah Ferydoni) a devoted 
Mifilim in awe of Munis' controlling 
older brother; Zaiin (Orsolya Toth) 
is a dceletal prostituie held hostage 
by her streechiig madam (a superb 
cum by Shahmoudi I^rapour, who 
wrote the book on wWch the film is 


based); and Fakhri (Arira Sh^uzad) 
is a middle-aged lady fleeing 
a loveless relationship with one 
of the Shah's officers. 

The lives d all four converge 
as they escape the ca|»ial and 
Sian anew h an □icha'd that serves 
as a symbol for both I^adise arxl 
the idea of exile as forced upon 
artists like Shirii Neshat Yet this 
same reliance on ^inbcrlian is 
ultimately the film's undoing. 
Certain scenes are suiting atou^ 
to bum themselves iito memay, 
but as the orchard be^ns to 
blossan. the second haV of the 


film turns into an exterided and 
Increasingly dinky metaphor in 
which themes of policical and 
sexual betrayal blur and become 
indistinguishable. Cyrus Shahrad 




Jean-Luc Godard famously 
said that 'the dnema is truth 24 
frames-per-second' But Hitchcock 
may have had a point when he 
descrbed drama as 'life with the 
dull bks cut otx.' The Ht^piesi Giif 
In The Ubr/d shows us rwo worlds; 
cne s seeming dull and mundane; 
the other a ^nery place of forced 
smiles. The former is by far the 
most fascnaing. 

Eighteen-year-old Delia 
(Andieea Bomeag) has won a 
kuury car n a cc»npetil)on. All she 
needs to do is drive to Bucharest 
with her family to film a commercial 
expressing her joy at winning the 
prize and her admiration for the 
fizzy drink that helped her win 
k. After a long journey, she finds 
herseifon set with a bewildering 
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array of people getting her to 
do exactly what they need for 
the commerdal to lock perfect In 
between an ever-incieasing number 
of lakes, she aigues with her family 
They want her to sdl the car in the 
hope it wil lit them exit of poverty 
Delia wants to ke^ it. As the 
argumenB increase. Ddia finds 
it ever more difficxii to play the 
pan her producers want. 

Occufring in (afencst) real time, 
the film makes much play of the 
repetitive nature of the filmmaking 
process as Delia is forced to repeat, 
lime and time again, that she is now 


'the happiest girt in the wcrld'. 

At first this repetition is funny, 
then annoying, befora finally 
drifting into the realms of the absuid 
as the filmmaking crew gets ever 
more desperate. Conqjared to 
the lakery of the commacial. the 
languid scenes with D^ia and her 
family are suffused with a tender 
honesty and angst 

Radu Jude's studied direaicn 
adds to the sense of delftteration 
in this slow bu exiremdy elegant 
movie, which is helped by some 
undeistated acting and a genuinely 
engaging chemisiry between the 


family. A portrayal of family life, 
and a sly dig at bah the fiknmaking 
proces and consimerisn. this is a 
low key and utterly delighliul Ikde 
gem. Laurenc^e Boyce 

McliiatiDiL ftflBr soiiie excelent shorts. 
Radii Jiide has baen laked up (Mtlhe past 
fawyaars O 

EnjurniariL Sbw-pacad wiihan nccasional 
bout of absurdity, it drains you in and keeps 
you mesmerised O 

In Retrospect A wetcame breather from 
cinema's usual 'stan bang’ nalme O 




HARMONY KORINE: 
DARK AND BOUNTIFUL 
INTERVIEW BY 
SHELLEY JONES 


FILMOGRAPHY 
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There has been a rather significant change in Harmony Korine since we 
last encountered him prorrrating Mister Lonely in 2007. He and his bride - 
actress Rachel Korine. who piayed Little Red Riding Hood In Lonely aged 
22 - have had a baby. So now he’s back, after two years, with his first 
Feature film since the epochal event Trash Mumpers. You have to wonder 
how fatherhood has affected the provocative filmmaker. 

Age, or the lack of it has always been Intrinsic to the work of the 
Nashville-based director. He wrote the screenplay for Larry Clark’s Kds 
when ha was just 19-years-old. This stark portrayal of NYC skateboarders 
In the '90s was rumoured to be loosely based on Konne’s own ln«tda 
While dating all-teen star Chlod Sevigny he was introduced to the 
Beeutilul Losers art ct^lective by old friend and pro skateboarder Mark 
Gonzales. Through the twisted indie celluloldB that followed - Gummo 
and^uien Donkey-Boy- he pretty much established himseH as the voioe 
of dysfunctional American youth. 

Now he's made a generational hop and become a dad has his 
perspective changed? And will this new film show a marked departure 
from his dark, dslllusorted roots? 'I don’t know," shrugs Korine ambiguoualy. 
'I just thought there was something very creepy about old people doing 
these sorts of things... I guess I just started Imagining the scenario of 
making a film that was, like, an ode to vandalism or, uh. destructive forces.' 

Trash Mumpers does nothing to dilute Korine's haidcoie reputelion; m 
fact it totally reaffirms it There is nothing child-friendly about the 78-m(nufe 
'home movie’ that follows a group of elderly delinquents, quite literally, 
fornicating with garbage. So much so that when a real baby • possibly 
Harmony's own. although he won't confirm or deny It - enters the acton 
towards the end of the film you can't help but cringe and feel repulsed. 

Themes of corruption and loss of innocence are at the forefront, 
but Korine is quite clear that his films don't carry a message. “It’s weird, 
when I make films I don’t set out to make a comment on much.' he says. 
‘Its sometimes best to work from the inside out Something like (Trash 
Hungers], I didn’t really want to queston. I’ve brought it out of a place fi^t 
was very unconscious... I just closed my eyes and went with this idea.' 

Korine is aposter boy for this kind of intuitive cinema. Although he 
denies following rules to make Trash Mumpers, his methods recall the 
Dogme 95 movement - of which his 1 999 drama Julien OonAsy-Soy 
Is officially sixth on a list curated by Danish pioneer Lars von Trier. Trash 
Mumpers was shot entirely on location with Korine and his band of 
prosihetic-laced misaeants sleeping under bndges and hanging out 
in derelict buildings, and his stripped back, camcorder style suggests 
a sort of purity outlined in the movement’s manifesto. 

But Korine, in typical fashion, rejects the Idea that the film belongs 


anywhere at all. 'We weren’t following any rules In this movie,' he says, 
'but In some ways, there is a similarity in the way that It was made. Really 
what we were following was the idea that it was an artifact: that it was 
a tape that had been unearthed... I wouldn’t even call It a movie... Maybe 
it's just something that was found in a ditch somewhere and someone just 
stuck it In their VCR and pressed 

Korine constantly blurs the line between fantasy and reality, with a 
dedication that transgresses filnvrtakjng and sees him seK-mythologiang in 
every situation; interviews press releases and conversations His imagination 
is dark and bountiful. 1 had these neighbours, these identical twins who are 
now both In prison, one of them for murder,' he reveals. “One of them had 
foetal alcohol syndrome and when they would get Inspired they would wrap 
themselves In duct tape and tin foil and tap dance on stolen concrete curbs. 
Sometimes their parents would start a barbeque in the backyard and we’d 
all listen to the soundtrack of Finian’s Rainbow.' 

Korine challenges his audience, hie tricks and tempts them In a devilish 
way that forces a more savvy and active viewer participation. The devil, 
in fact Isa constant theme in his work and persona. Not only Is there a black 
trident tattoo Inked on his forehand, but in 2000 he presented a full-blown 
art exhibition, ‘The SIgil of the Cloven Hoof Marks Thy Path'. The theme 
persists In Tiash Mumpers through a rscurKng song that refers to three Irtlle 
devils’. “That’s an old folk song that I, the character, bastardised,' he says 
with a wicked gnn. 1 heard an early recording of a woman who was singing 
from the bottom of a well. She sounded like she was, like, tOO-years-oldand 
part of her laryru was missing. Needless to say. It has always stuck with me.' 

Although he’s just finished a script and “might make something next 
year', Korine Is more content “watdiing television, mowing the yard and 
playing basketball' these days. 'Since the baby was born. I've watched 
a tot of slapstick.' he says. “I just put [thefimaj on and sit there and watch 
marshmallow movies. I like that' 

The enlant terrible who once said he’d ‘die for cinema’ has settled 
into the sort of suburban life he so violently rebelled against. 'I think there 
must have been something wrong with me when I said that," he laughs. 

“I don't even know what that means. I think some impersonator said Ihre.' 

From one Impersonation to the next, It’s that desire to create and 
stimulate that drives Korine. He explains; “I make things because I want 
to make things. Whether it’s a rrtovie or a one-line sentence or a song that 
you sing to yourself In the shower, you jitst do It because It's something 
you want to do... All that stuff about deals and money, that’s bullshil. There’s 
just something wonderful m the act of creating.' 

Checkout the lull Iranscnplonlinem the week of release. 
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Harmony Korineu back, and ptovocaaon or does Korine. through 

not jua in the i^ysica] sense. As his blocking imagery, unearth some 
a direct teaaion to the deals, money truths about age, America and the 
artdbuU^iil that came v»ith Mister very nature of film itself? 

Lonefy. his last, more commercial Korine does everything he 

offering (relatively speaking) . the can to persuade you i's the former, 
3S-year-old auteur has gone back but there is a sense of corrtfl>tion 
to his tools and made a 78-minute pervading the film's anii-aeaheiic 
'home rrtovie' - aypticalh' called that definitely points to the latter. 

TkashHumpers - that, he suggests. That is not to say that the former 
'could have been found in a ditch enjbni terrible, who shot to fame at 
sxnewhere.' lust 22asihescreenwniercf Larty 

The film, shot on a hand-held Oark'sKids. makes any kind of social 
VCR camcorder, features a gioup crkique or moral judgment but in 
of elderly ddinquenis (Korine hh perverted calharsE, compariscns 

and fiiends grossly aged with can be drawn, 

proahecic make-up and fisherman This is counter-drema at its best 

hats) who kiil time in the direaor's For every insfnd, corporate-led 
hometowrt Na^vUle, by drinking. bkx;ld>isteT that cmnes hurtling out 

fighciig. riding bikes and literally of Holywood. something as gross, 

fucking garbage. Scenes of the coarsearniprovocaiiveasTrash 

antique pranksters being highly Humpers must coumeraa, if just 
suggestive with toilet seats, broken to remind us of the power of film, 
tree branches and dumpsters are The whole ihitg is hugely self- 

niercui between even more surreal reflexive. Korine creates the most 
skits feaitaingmutder, poetry and shocking and ^oiesque scenarios 
conjoined twins. Is it just senseless imaginable with the techniques d 


ctassical cinema - a stand-alone, has a haunting poignancy. Korine 
episodic narrative nodding to also, unconsdously. decronarucis 

his obsession with vaudeville and the American landscape with an 

the cinema o^e of his personal apoca^tic sense of Wal-Man- 

heto John Cassavetes - to make packaged dcxjm. His backdrops 
the viewer astiitely aware, at all are suburban wastelands arxl 

times, that they are watching kitdienaititsascSr^anddecTepii 

a film. This is not about sucking as his subjects who. n an ode to 
you in. it's about pushing you vandalism, destroy everything, 

away - like a piitch in the gui Harmony Korine may resist the 

‘If you don't need this movie, idea of makinga aatemenc, but 
jou'D waBioui.' said renegade it's simply what he was bom to 
director Michael Haneke about do. Shelley Jones 
his controvetsial Gbn Funr^ Gams. 

The same can be said of Thish AfItICipatlOfL CailSSlIa masseiadus 
Humpers.Those who slay make stscresflifigsbutwillllhs ITiain |IIZ6 at 
the choice to do so and in that the Copenhagen internalKinal Docinenlaiy 
decision ^tecnators will fed both Festival In Novembef. O 

empowered and complicil. 

And for all its crassness EnjnpenL A delbetateanil pravDcaDve 

there are moments of beauty. testofeniirance O 

At one pont. Herve, played by 

Korine himself, lap dances in In RalmspaaL A can of wnns lhal 
the lamp kghi of a deserted car empowerslhespKlaDitoasli questions 
park. Later. Momma, played by andobservectttlCBl^ If rsacoonto Oio 
Korine's wife Rachel, sngs a folk consensus and constiitiilKinoffeiad bj 
song which, while eeiily dark. mainstream Cinema O 



Philip Ridley might want 
10 confer rtKwing hotse. The 
Eaa London-based filmmaker has 
whaen and directed this bzarre 
film inspired by die streets of his 
hometown. But if this is what it's 
done to hint he cotdd use a spell 
in the countiy. 

Heartiess sais Jim Stuigess 
(looking mote and mote like a 
young Robert De hfiio] as Jamie, 
a photographer with a vivid 
birthmark on his face. Out one 
night Slapping diots at a derelict 
house. Jamie catches sight of 
simeihingarange. Investigating 
further he blunders irao the middle 
of a disturbing ritual, perpetrated 
by what appears to be a coven of 
demons. As gang signs proliferate 
on ihestreec, and randan acts 


of violence strke ever close r 
to home. Jamie steps over the 
threshold d the real iiio the wo’ld 
of Papa B. where he is offmd a 
tempting deal by the devil 

Because Jamie has falen for 
Tia (CJdmence amodel of 
mynerioiE origns who diows up 
one day in his older brother's studio. 
Meanwhile his coudn, Lee (Luke 
Treadaway). owes money to the 
wrong people, adding another byer 
of intrigue to this unholy mess. 

Compared to the glut of teen- 
themed sladier movies that have 
become the hoiror genre's aock-in- 
trade. Heortless has some bcdd ideas. 
There's a wocey sense of didocaiion 
as the line between fantasy 
and sanity is blurred by Jamie's 
encroaching madness. There are 


moments of snrScing violence, 
while the inky black streets and 
crumbling tenements of East 
London provide a suitably macatee 
and threatening backdrop. 

But the film suffers fiom 
over-complexity, leading lo 
a helter-skelter conclusion in 
which plot twists and character 
reveals are hurled at the audience 
with scam regard for narrative 
coheaon Moreover, ffie queslicn 
of exactly how much of this is 
happening inade Jamie's head 
is never satisfactorily answered. 
The film wants to play games wah 
perspective and subjeoiviiy, but 
only ends up veering from the 
predictable to the impiausiUe. 

As much as it's refreshing to 
see some ambidon and originaliiy 


in the genre, with Ridley taking 
his cues from the likes of Alan 
Moore rather than George Romero, 
Heoriless lacks the narrative 
dariiy, and therefore the diamaiic 
iniensiiy to succeed. Sturgess ^ves 
it his all in a sweaty, breathless, 
daustrophobic performance, but 
commitment alone isn't enough 
to lift this film all that farabove 
the pack Matt Bochenski 

MclpallDii Another horoir iilin. Jicl whal 
ttieworld needs O 

{nloymBnt. A handful of deceni ideas and 
a bloodily macabre atmosphere aren’t enough 
to rescue an uneven film 6 

h KatrospBCl I mpresskely weird, but I's 
hard^ a keeper. © 
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THE BAD 
LIEUTENANT: 
PORT OF CALL - 
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Fancy some sample dialogue 
from NScdas Cage’s laiea bg scre^ 
busi-up? How about 'Shoot him 
again... His soul’s still dancing.' 
Or: ' I'm the last peiscn in the woiid 
you want me to be.' Then tfiere’s 
our personal favourite: 'You’re the 
fucking reason this country is going 
down the drain! ' That last saeamed 
in the craggy face of a decrepit 
old dear whose airsupiHy he's just 
curtailed, and whom he’s bulying 
with gunpoint brutaEly. 

Is this really the same chap 
who just last year lent his larynx 
to throwaway kiddie crap like Astro 
Bqv and C-Asrce? All we can assume 
is that there was something in die 
water around the time that the 
scripts for Bod lietrienont and recent 
comic-book caper Kkk-Ass slapped 
down cn his docrmaL 

In Bad Lieutenant we discover 
a Cage dearly tapping a new, 
electrizing energy Gone b the man 
who gave facte in dreck like The 
U/idrerAfon and Ghost Bid^ this is 
a tougher, charged, wMulIy defiant 
actor cherry-piclting risky roles like 
a mad man dancing on ginpowder 
with a match in his land. 

And they don't come much 
riskier than Bod Lieutenant, a rilT 
onAbd Ferrara's 1992 ciime thriller 
of the same rame. Shrugging into 
the cole of Terence McDonagh, 
Cage plays a cop njued in the 
line of duty. Six tncxiihs later 
we encoiaicer hin agasi. now 
a hunched. haUudnating mess, 
snorting ccxaine at cxime scenes 
and aicky-fngering any substance 
CMJ', crack, heroiri) his wandering, 
glazed eyes spy. Yep, he's vice 

Though steered by renowned 
boundary-nouing director U^mer 
Hetzog. this is entkely Cage’s show. 


Co-cop Val Kilmer barely gets 
a look in. while bve interest Eva 
Mendes looks dasling bt< does very 
little besides. Only scene-stealing 
suppon from impFov queen Jennifer 
Coolidge refracts the glaie of Cage's 
glowing turn. 

Alright, so Cage's crippled 
Quaamcxlo is gcxxl What aboil 
the rea of the film? Truthfiily, it's 
a mixed bag Sc^ctenhcx in tcme 
(though perhaps chat's the point], 
it's deadly serious one moment, 
then hysiericalty hiarionic the naa 
Herzog milks the ravaged, post- 
Katrina seaing for all its worth, 
soaking the streets in a moody 
blue, neo-noir blush, vchite inflating 
William Finkelsiein’sby-ihe- 
numbers, cat-and-mouse drug- 
busdng script with the flouii^es 
of his own eccentric ego. 

The result is a picture 
precarious^' poised cn the diff-edge 
of absurdly (lingering dose-i^js of 
various animals foaer near-hyaeria; 
McDonagh’s extreme actions seem 
to exisi in a univeise all ihdr own) . 
But it's Cage’s plucky, peerless 
performance, seamlessly paired 
with Herzog’s ambient lartdscapes 
that anchor proceedings in a queasy, 
wildly entertaining hyper-reality. 

In short? Cap does bad so good. 
Here's hoping he keeps the crazy 
coming. Josh Winning 

MclpatlDA Ater Xdi-Ass. Ihe looks like 
a rowdier, riskier, iin-cageil Kc. Can Herziq 
deliver? O 

EfijopBiiL Kic goes nasly wilh a fearless 
rojtins that is equal parts hammy, rarliart 
and hlarious Fikn’$toolans.lliHigh O 

In HBtrospesL Ihesciipt’s al nsr the place 

CaqelsQraanandexhlaralins O 
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KILLER INSTINCT 
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So deft and sdectc is the work of Michael WinterboKom. so subtle and 
electric, that he scarcely seems a British director at all. Neither mired in the 
grey grit of social realism, nor obriousty courting the keepers of Hollywood’s 
coffers. Winterbottom has walked his own path, a secret trail somewhere 
between the margins and the middle where a cinema of ideas, pciitics. style 
and substance is allowed to come together on equal terms. 

He has been the bold entertainer, making the hedonistic likes of 24 Hour 
Party People. He has been the fearless adaptor, bringing the ‘unfilmable’ 
Tristram Sha/tdy io the screen as A Cock and Bull Story, and tackling 
Thomas Hardy's Jude The Obscure. And he has, o( course, played the part 
of the provocateur, whether exposing the West’s sorcid secrets in The Road 
To Guanl^mo or shooting the graphic sex scenes of S Sorigs. 

It is Winterbottom the controversialist who has returned with The KJIer 
Inside Me. Based on Hie 1952 novel from pulpcnme writer Jim Thompson, 

It is a (ever*browed mindfuck a serial killer thriller with blank eyes and 
a scorpion tail, ft is narrated by Casey Affleck’s Lou Ford; a small town Deputy 
Sheriff whose crocodile smile masks the demons bubbling beneath. Qjeasily 
intimate. The Killer hside Me cages the viewer inside Ford’s fractunng 
perspectivs. as the thin Hiread by which his sanity hangs frays fibre by fibre. 

In the film's most notorious scene, Ford visits a prostitute, Joyce ^^yed 
by Jessica Alba), ostensibly because they have plans to run away together. 
Once inside her shadt on the outskirts of town, he holds her tenderly, tells 
her he loves her then beats her to death with his bare hands. Taking a leaf 
from Caspar Nod's Irreversible, Winterbottom shoots the scene with astatic 
camera and no cuts as Alba’s famously alluring tecs disappears into a mass 
of broken flesh. Later. Kate Hudson’s Amy will be kicked in the stomach 
until her bladder bursts. 

These scenes are disturbing. Shocking but not gralulous. they're drtficult 
to watch precisely because Winterbottom has so deviously normalised 
them in the context of Ford’s breakdown. And yet, perhaps predictably, the 
violence in the film has provoked howls of outrage and accusations that 
Winteibotlom himself is a misogynist ‘How dareyou?’ was the first question 
the director faced from the public after the Film’s Sundance premiere. 

Though Winterbottom professes to be ‘surprised’ by that reaction, he’s 
unapologetic about the effect of thefim. “Should people be shocked by the 
violence? Yeab. that was the idea," he says, perched on the edge of a seat in 
the library of a [.ondon hotel. “When we were talking about how to construct 
the violence if is to try and show that it is brutal, it is ugly and it should be 
shocking. When I read the book the violence was shocking. Howevo', when 
I finished the book I didn’t feel, 'That was disgustingl’ For me, it had a 
cathartic effect. You read about these terrible things being done and then 
afterwards you reflect about it and think about it. 

“It’s perfectly legrtimate for anyone to say, ‘That film’s loo violent lor me,” 
he continues “That’s line. There are tots of films that I don’t want to see 
because I feel thk it's crossed some border for me. But the reaction seems 


to be that it’s alright to show killings that are not shocking - if someone's 
being killed and it doesn’t shock me that’s fine, but don’t show me someone 
being killed that shocks ms because I think that’s disgusting. And that 
somehow seems to be a moral point of view. To say that this is an immoral 
f Im seems to me to be perverse. If you want to take a moral stance on it - 
and I’m not saying you should necessariiy - but If you do, then if a film 
is going to show a killing then surely it should show that it's wrong or that 
it’s disgusting. So it's that reaction that’s annoyed me." 

The film is undoubtedly a challenge for audiences, with no obvious 
authorial voice to mollify or morally judge Lou Ford’s actions. In that resperrt 
it is faithful to Thompson's noveL which never allowed the reader to step out 
of the story. Although the key for Winterbottom is that the story itsoll is less 
about the violence than “the wastefulness of that volence. Although it's about 
someone who’s a killer and where the violence is quite brutal, them also 
seemed to me to be a lot of frustrated tenderness in the story, " he explains 

After hooking up with two American producers who had been trying to 
get the film off the ground lor almost adecade, Winterbottom moved quickly 
through the process of adaptation - within three weeks he had a shooting 
script and was ready to cast his killer. “Obviously you have to cast Lou Ford 
first," he says “Ford is telling you the story, he’s in every scene and he totally 
dominates the film." 

The director knew he wanted someone who had “the abilify to convey 
something else going on in his head other than what he’s actually doing 
on the surtece,"and approached Casey Affleck for the part even though the 
young star had been picking his presets carefully since The Assassination 
ofJesse James had raised his piofile. Affleck came on board, and from there 
other high profile actors followed, attracted by small but seriously meaty 
supporting roles. 

For Affleck, the challenge was to allow himself to enter the warped 
headspace of a man like Ford, a process that didn’t come easily. ‘On the 
days when there was violence, and not just the big killing scenes but the 
days when there was violence m the sexual side, it was tricl^ for Casey," 
admits Winterbottom. ‘It was easier on Jessica and Kate being the person 
having the violence done to them, whereas it was hard for Casey to get into 
a space where he could be Lou Ford and be the violent one." 

On those days. Winterbottom’s rote was to give his actors the space 
they needed while keeping his own mind on the demands of a tricky 
technical shoot. Indeed, the mundanity of the film set was at odds with 
the controversial content being shot. Perhaps that’s why Winterbottom 
reminisces more fondly of the parts of the process before a single camera 
had rolled. “I think the most fun stage of any film is when you have an idea 
and It all still seems fresh." he says. “Before you’ve actually got to the point 
of trying to make it." 

Checkout the lull Iranscnpl online m the week of release. 
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Calling Michael Winteitottom 
a cnematic noinad would perhaps 
atach an mwairaned mj^bque to 
the director's eiralic, if occasionally 
^sdnaling. career to date. Hopping 
betvieen genes, sijdes, periods and 
locaDons like some kind of mad 
prog rock alchania, the more films 
he makes - and it's been an average 
of about one a year for the past 
decade - the tougher it becomes 
to detea any overall purpose or 
thentatic conssieixiy in his work. 
Unlike, say. Kubrick or Hawks, he 
lacks a distina authorial stamp, a 
key trait w abiding interest which 
would help us not only rationalise 
his choice of material but allow 
IE to view his films as the product 
cfanartisi. 

His latest. The Mller Inside 
Me. perpetuates the problem. 

It's a sweaty, sand-blasted pulp noir 
based on a novel by Jim Thompson 
that belongs to a warped family 
c( Hms that attempt to humanise 


p^diopaths, from Ameriom Psycho 
to ftobcrK) SttfMj to Henry; ftrrtniit 
of a SerUd Killer. Caa-wise, this is 
easily WnierbtJttom's most star- 
spangled movie to date; yet its 
leisurely pradng. austere subjea 
matter and moie^more attitude to 
screen violence means that it's the 
type of thirtg the audios wouldn't 
touch with a barge pde. 

Casey Afilecfc delivets a 
committed nun as emotionally 
vacant small town D^ty Sheriff 
Lou Ford, an appaicndy dean-cut 
southern gent who, it transpires, 
is prone to boos of premeditated 
brutality agana fiiaids, lovers and 
asscxaates. The film chronicles the 
swiff urtraveSing erf his sacfistic worid 
via an attempi to blackmail a local 
property tycoon (Ned Beany), with 
Fcrd using lis meagre poweis cf 
law enforcement to subtly engineer 
skuatioru to sui his honicidal whims. 

Though Affleck's performance 
is cut ffom a amilar bveable-rogue- 


with-vkrlent-cendencies doth as his 
turns in Gone B<dy Gone and The 
Assassination of Jesse James, Lou 
Ford is perhaps his most ominous 
and indefenable character to date. 
Apart fi-om the few Cashbacks 
that show his various chilcSuxxl 
traumas Cmckiding the trzane loas 
of his spanldng fetish), the leasons 
for his murderous drive are left 
unaitswered. Lite the tide suggests, 
he's just a regular Joe who's got 
the devD in his soul. And that's it. 

Though you'd be hard 
pressed to see the film as 
anything if not robust, there 
E Unle evidence that ^^^eibonom 
has tried to give the source rraierial 
his own personal spun. Beyond 
Lou Ford, the variais sjdeprfayeis 
feel like Ible rnore than sin^e-noie 
ciphers whose only purpose is 
to keep the plot moving forward. 

It leaves you to wonder what fun 
a more resourceful filmmaker (the 
Coens, perhaps) would have had 


fashioning these juicy archetypes 
into memorable charaaers. 

UltiiTHte^, though, ths is a 
film which wifl live or die ii you 
memory based on your reaction 
to a scene cf almoa unwatdtable 
violence that occuis within the 
opening haff an hour, and whidt 
has duly invoked comparisons to 
both Caspar Nod's IrraieisS>le and 
Lars von IVier's Amchrist. Cenardy 
the extremity of dte material maiks 
this out as another piece of lesi- 
your-meole dnema. but whether 
its inclusion has any inteliectua] basis 
is higldy questionable. Alan Mack 

Meljialfan It's always nice to see what crazy 
directtin WinterbotiDiTi will lake next O 

EitjDyitiariL A sturdy Tex-Mex chaiacler study 
with unneeded S&M bagi^ge. Good ofienirq 
credits IDO O 

In RBtmspBOl A baltlino film. Not just the 
narrative, but the nubves behind making it @ 




Bill Hicks: *blowtorch. tnithsayer. 
excavaoir and brain spedaJist.' in 
the words of Tom Or how 
about: 'cxntiovei^'. 'prophetic', 
'legendaiy'... 'overrated'? Settling 
on a definitive adjective for the 
late American comedian is a tricky 
business. Even his mum, one of this 
documentary's primary coitributors, 
is momentarily lost for words: 'Bill 
was,,, inierestiiig.’ ^e ventures. 
That'll d>. 

To Mary Hicks and the film's 
other interviewees - 10 of his 
rdatives. closest friends and 
collaborators- fficks was alien 
and awe-inspiritg in equal measure. 
Essaying an homage rather than 
attempting to gel under the man's 
dtin, direcEois Thomas and Malt 
Harlock follow Hicks' biography 
dutifully - ftom childhood anecdotes 
and early staitd-up experiences 
(snealdng out on school nights to 
perform at local amaiatr events) to 
his later drug problems, alcoholism 
and second wave of success, cut 


short by his death fiom pancreatic 
cancsr in 1994. aged 32. 

(keeping talking heads to 
a minimum, the film recreates 
Hicks' aory by animating hundreds 
of photos, each individually 
manipulated to appear three- 
dimensional - a labour of love that 
look three years to com|:dae. Novel 
but progressvely irritating (not to 
mention disorieniating - good luck 
trying to keep track of disembodied 
interviewees' voices), the dizzying 
visuals happily make way for the 
introduction of material from Hicks' 
early live diows. 

De^ite the footage's queasy, 
darad '80s halo. Hicks' visceral 
performance style lemains as 
arreaing as ever. Qad in ti^iaiure 
black, spewing and ^ttii^ his 
pitchy wit into the microphcme, 
sweat glisteningon his pallid 
forehead amid a cloud of dgaiene 
smoke, he was every inch the 
twentieth-century malconi^i. 

You can nigh-on see the bile 


rising and ulcers forming as be 
rails against US foreign policy, 
religious fundamentalism, media 
brainwashing and hilbillies (linie 
wonder his most dedicated Ians 
didn't hail ftom his native Teias, 
but the UK). 

While Thomas and Hariock's 
painstaking compilation of archive 
footage and interviev,? with Hicks’ 
nearest and dearest chan the 
development of his comic voice, 
there's scam discussion of the 
contemporary srand'igt scene or 
pop culture to put him h cxtniexl. 
and zero contributions front, 
or reference to, his foiniCT fiaicee 
or girlftiends. There's also no 
room for criridan. For someone 
who aood ro definitively against 
media spoon-feeding, and for a 
ccmic who outlined his role as 
socieiy's imerrogaior CChcntsky 
with didt jokes', as he would have 
it), it feels a little out of step that the 
filmmakeis never seek to cjuesticm 
the questioner. 


Made with fanboy blinkeis 
on, this was always destined to 
be a partial portrait; it's almost 
as though the man himself had a 
hand in it In the months bd'ore his 
death, Hicks instructed his mother 
to help him file all his photos and 
showed her a documentary on 
his idol, Jimmy Hendrix, 'in case 
someone comes and they want 
to make one about me. ' Despite 
his professed aversion to it (see 
his infamous, oft-quoted 'If you're 
in advertising or marketing... 

Kill yourself' bit), Hicks dearly 
knewa thing or two about brand 
management Sophie Ivan 

MclpallDii Hicks [las a devoted cull 
bllowiug-butisthK onefaittBcurnie 
as well as the convened? O 

^joyment Have a pleasant 9^ in Kicksvile - 
lokescomeas standard O 

h tatrospBCl A little tn in kne with its 
subject biitatreatbrfans O 
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‘Behind every man lies a great 
woman,' they say. Shot with poise 
and cut with panacdie, Vlncere 
is both a muscular and a playful 
perversion of that c^d aphorism, 

A dramatisation of recent Italian 
dKimentaryMussolni'sSecrei, the 
film depas the pokocal ascendance 
of Italian diaaior Benito Mussolini 
through the eyes of Ida Dalser, 
the woman rumoured to have 
been his fira wife and the mother 
of Ns fiia sen. 

Dalser flayed by Giovanna 
Mesogiomo) first encounters 
Mifisdini (Filippo Timi) at a socialist 
meeting in 1907. Pladnga watch 
on the table, he challenges God 
to destroy him - 'tf he does not, 
it is proof he does not exist. ' His 
survival prevokes a brawl among 
the rek^ous masses, and a deep, 
bnginganie from Dalser. 

They begin a shert and intense 


romance, and Dalser abandons 
herself for him. A self-made woman, 
she sells her fortune to heb him 
start anevspaper. Tdsay I have 
to marry you.' he tells her. "Just 
tell me you bve me. just once,* 
she responds. 

MiissolinL inevitably, uses her 
before dsowning her in his angular 
pursuit of power and glory. But, 
immersed in the grief and anger 
that rejection btin^ Dalser refuses 
to fade into the badc^ounl As ter 
indent aid increasn^y vociferous 
pleas for reoogruDon b^n to impese 
on MiBsolini's empire, she b fcrciUy 
held at her sister'shome before 
being imprisoned in an asylum, 
her silence bnitaly enforced. 

By weaving old newsied 
footage seamlessly into this 
narrative, veteran director Marco 
BeDocchio melds Musso&ni's laae 
for theatrics with Italy's operatic 


heritage. But Dalser's tragedy 
is internal, an invisible tibieno. 
an opera that falls cn deaf eats. 

Vincere is bulk on three akare 
- an original story, controlled 
direction and sceng peifoimances. 
Filippo Timi portrays Mussolini as 
utterly self-regarding but underaaUy 
charismatic and seductive. 

But Giovanna Mezzogiomo's 
embodiment of Dalser e the hook 
on which everything rests. As die 
moves from infocuation to devolkm, 
masochism to defiance, her 
vulnerability and eroticism never 
recede in intensi^. She is the new 
heroine of European cinema. 

This is a stylised reconstniaion 
ofhistoiy. Indeed, k's a shamelesly 
inventive one. Assuch. k's tempting 
to read the film as an allegory for 
pre-fascist Italy and Dalser as a 
microcosm for society's sutmiasioa 
Tb pursue this too for. though, woiid 


depreciate the emotbnal core of 
the Elm. Dalser was a real-Efe viakti 
of fascism's horrific, gracuilous 
pairiarcfw- Belbcchio's tesurtecaion 
cf her says more lhan abstracts. 

Vincerc recalls Viscond's 
Sense mixed with a dash of Michael 
Radford's Nineteen Eighty-Four 
and Catherine Breillai's Une VieSk 
Maltresse. Nevertheless, it'sas 

its heroine. For MussdinL a great 



MclpallDti. Erotic psriod [lra[Tia.ThE codd 
pelttierwayO 



in tatrospBCt Uasbrfiily direclstf. Ptwetful 
aitdlraQlc. Purs cinema O 
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In his mission statement for 
Rdut Lions. Chiis Morris claims 
that ‘tOTorisn is about ideology, 
but it's also about berks.' 

The kstg of pranksters drew 
the blueprint that gave the worid 
Bora, but since tfte oiiical success 
cf cull shows Ske The Dqy Tbdtw 
he's preferred to keep a lower 
profile, pulling the strings behind 
the camera. There are no taboos 
for Morris, as he proved with a 
Brtss ^especial on paedophilia 
that dxxd^d the nation But how 
far is too far? Ate there things we 
dtoukki't tau^ at? 

In fttur lions, Morris aims his 
□Dsdtass at a group of radicalised 
ycxing Mislsns in ShefReld pfanning 
'cosmic war' from a bedsit, 
fttllowing tfiree years of research. 


EYES WIDE 
OPEN 


Screened in Cannes' Lfn Certain 
Regard secotm. and nominated 
for the Sutherland TVophy at the 
London Film Festival in 2009, 
^ycs Wde 0pm is an exquisiie and 
conitoverMl Israeli drama that 
documents the burgeoning love 
affair between a married butcher 
and his young male assistant in an 
Uiia-orthodcK Jerusalem suburb. 

Zohar Shtraus is mesmerising 
as Aaron, a butcher and ceremonial 
figuie in the local synagogue whose 
life unravels after a slianger, Ezri 
(Ran Danker), turns up at his store. 
Compelled to lake him in, Aaron - 
aKi the lown^blc - gradually come 
to realise why Em lives so light, 
ready to move on at a moment's 
notice when the weight of moral 
cortdemnaDon falls on his shoulders. 

Bif Aaran isdiffereni As long- 
buried feelings are awakened. 
Aaron reconciles his emotions to his 



the fikiunaker has ccme to the 
concluson that mar^ letiorisi cells 
in the UK approach the concept 
of planning an attack with the 
mentality of a stag weekend - and 
Four Lions offers humour to match. 

The script rings about as if 
Morris and fellow writers Jesse 
Armstrong arel Sam Bain (croalors 
offtepShotu) are trying to outdo 
one another with aijoyable yet 
banal cne-liiers. This willingness 
to bertd sadie into gag point- 
scoring is reductive. And the sight 
of the ntiepid lions with explosives 
strapped to fancy dress costumes 


(the Honey Monster albenage 
Mutant Ninja TUrtle) has all the 
subtlety of a sledgehanuner. 

There's rto doubting the 
quality cf the petfoimances, bu Riz 
Ahmed's iniensity as the disOIusioned 
Omar - heading a motley crew of 
extremists including I^mic conven 
Barry (Nigel Lindsay) arxl Resal 
(Adeel Akhlar). who's convinced 
he can train crows to Qy bombing 
missions - is further undermined 
by a training camp scene played 
for slapstick laighs. What we're left 
with is a Spkiol Tr^forietrcrisn. 

Morris has joked abiMU his fear 


of a fatwa, buttheonly baddadi 
will come from those who feel that 
he's failed to hit the target with a 
patchy black comedy that doesn't 
live up to the promise of provocative 
satire, one that quickly gives way to 
farce. Dan Brightmore 

AiiUcIpatlori [Ihris Mdiiis tackles leinirisni. 

If it lives lip to past v«ik.i« cauld be lndtirq 
atthls year's/flJfte/oqj.O 

EpjopeiiLTripper hapFK slapstick ® 

Ip RsImspscL taupbing bneily at our fears 
leaves a bad tasto In the mlb O 



religioiE faih. seating redemption 
in the path ofiemptaiion. But 
human fallbitiry takes precedence 
over divive fn^eness, and soon 
Aaron and Ezri have ^ccumbed 
to a passionate a&ir. Tl^ feelings 
are both a challenge and an affront 
to die moral guardians of the 
community, whose advice soon 
turns to warnings and threats. 

CXreclor Haim Tabakmaris 
studied, observational style and 
Shirauss' open, innocent features are 
the perfea foi to the raging passions 
and rehglous agony ikei lie beneath 
the surface of this moving film. 

I%rhaps, in broader leims, 


the response to Aaron and Ezri's 
homosexuality represents the 
prescriptive hostility of a nation 
that haslongculiivaied ariege 
mentality. But in truth this is a 
personal story, a delicaie and sensual 
experience fikned wth humanity 
and tenderness. It s buoyed by ihe 
extraordinary commioneni and 
hcnesty of its leads espedal^ Danker 
who. as something of an Israeli 
Zac Efron, has everything to lose by 
courting this lond of contioveisy. 

'Before I was dead now I an 
alive.* Aaron tells a friend. Bui 
imminent tragedy casu a dvadow 
over every scene. In a heanbreddng 


climax. Aaron will make a chcnce 
between the angels and demons 
of his nature, perhaps without tnily 
recognising the differences between 
than. Ina wonderfri arel lear-jerkit^ 
final shot, Aaron finds hs redemption - 
but for what and from whcm. )x>u can 
no longer be sure. Matt Bochenski 

Mclpatipn Scresneit at Carnes Mih no 
pmlops hype. SomelhrsabDul gay Jews @ 

EpjpypiepL Uaijre. senslhe and compelling 
tllmpvakipgoftoeveiYbQfesimdei O 

In Retrospect A nmirg love stwy Absolutely 
top drawr O 




SAMUEL MAOZ: 
LIVING SOUL 
INTERVIEW 
BY NICK HASTED 


FILMOGRAPHY 
SAMUEL MAOZ 


lAanwCIXE) 
%tAl Ed list (3X10) 


Minutes into Samuel Maoz’s autobiographical feature debut Lebanon, 
the lid of an Israeli tank swings shut. We seethe 1982 invasion of L^janon 
as its crew do. physical and moral vision squeezed down to the threatening 
images glimpsed through a narrow viewfinder. Enemy rockets and ovifian 
deaths shake them. When 19-year-old gunner Shmulik fails to tire, fellow 
soldiers are killed. When he does tire, it’s worse, 

Shmulk'sexpenences are those ot Maoz. nows tall, intense 47-year-old. 
Lack of opportunity in the tiny local film industry, end the smell of bumirg 
flesh that accompanied remembering the war, delayed his debut. Watching 
Israel’s 2006 invasion of Lebanon on TV finally farced him to write. But the 
painful incomprehension when a woman asks him about his 'representation 
of the Arab' after a screening before we meet demonstrates tha Leba/mn 
comes more from a visceral place than political rationalism. These are 
a traumatised man's memories. 

Maoz's voice only warms when he talks about films. ‘I saw Apoca^pse 
Now after I came bade And I thought to myself, 'You catch the chaos, you 
catch the madness of the war.’ But when I started to write. I used to see 
Hiroshima, MonAmoor. or {Last Year In] Marienbad, or Chris Marker. There 
is no connection, but the feelings when I see them are likeametarrarphosis. 
You feel the passion again, you believe in your way again. Because for me 
the intere^ing process is to test cinematic language, to IwisI d. to restore if 

When Maoz finally made Lebanon, the actors charged with bringing 
his trauma to life were equally committed. "I know I can explain to the actor 
about the claustrophobia, the heavy heat and the darkness, and I use 
very beautiful words, and he can say he’s understanding, but he won’t So 
each actor was left alone In a small, dark and very hot container for a few 
hours Then we knocked on the container with iron pipes This is v^ dose 
to a sudden attack. So after the actors go out you don't need to speak. 
When you want to tell a story of the living soul, you can’t explain It through 
the head. If you feel, then you will unders^d. And I didn't want the audience 
to think during the film. After the film, they can." 

The director simliady shut down to sunrive his real war. ‘War can’t rely 
on you killing out of some ideals, or because you are following orders, 
because a soldier is a niwtal person and a normal person cannot kill. Take 
a soldier, put him in a dangerous situation and he will start to kill, because 
our survival instinct « stronger than blinking. You can't teH yourself that 
now because of some ethical clause, I will atop blinking. I read that in all 
the wars, most of the soldiers that die, die in the first or second day they 
take part. Because you are thinking. For example, in Lebanon the order 


was, 'Every movement in a balcony, shoot at the balcony.' So it could 
be someone with a missile, and it coud be a family. From time to time, 
someone with a missile will send a girl to run In front of him. So if you 
are thinking twice, boom, you are dead." 

But the war’s moral anaesthetc wore off. “Suddenly, you find that you 
are back homo in the streets of Tel Aviv, no one is trying to hurt you any 
more. Your survival instincts start to pack away. You don’t want them to, 
because ^u feel safe. You feel something in the back of your head. Some 
kind of information lhatyou don't want to deal with. This is the crash. When 
suddenly you understand that you killed people. I remember that I thought 
to myself, 'It wasn’t me there, ft was someone else.’ But you learn to live with 
it in the end. Because there is no other chode." 

His account iniAes comparison with the Nazi officers who routinely said 
they were 'just following orders’, but as the question is being framed, the 
director cuts in: ‘Listen. I will tell you - I have a responsibility. That's the 
problem. Okay, maybe I could say that I fell into a noway out situ^ion. But 
I was there. There was the second that my finger pulled the trigger, and I feel 
responsible and I feel guilly, and I will feel guilty until the end of my life.' 

Lebanon and its international acceptance - winning Venice’s Golden 
Lion and London’s Satyaiit Ray award - has made it fragilely possible for 
Maoz to live with the past that the film plays out with such force. ‘If I met 
you four, five years ago, we could talk, and I would never mention it From 
the end of the war until Venice. I didn’t have tears in my eyes. Just in Venice, 
after the official scieening, people stood up and for 20 minutes I saw in front 
of me young people and old people looking at me, and suddenly after 2S 
years, I felt the tears again. And ever since. I’m like a baby. But I didn't do the 
f tm for that It was sometNng that I earned along the way, because I started 
talking about it." 

Maoz fills with enthusiasm as he thinks of his future. “It’s interesting - 
in your room you can move from side to side, you can lie on the floor, but in 
a tank, you don’t have any choice than to go fonvard. But now aher Venice 
the choice is so big arKf theoppolunities. I learned that the limits are a kind 
of blessing. Maybe that's one of the reasons that usually you see with known 
diiectors, after about three fHrrts. they get the money, and they stop thinking.' 

The man whose mind was cauterised to be a soldier now has the 
opposite responsibility. ‘I keep reminding myself that I need to think. I need to 
think, I need to think...’ 

Checkout the lull transenpt online m the week of release. 
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After Ari Folman's superlative 
IVtilE IMtfi Bashir ccmes another 
I?aeE 6kn miied in the chaos and 
carnage of the 1982 Lebanese 
var. And Ike that earlier animated 
effort. Samud Maoz's Lebanon 
has bold claims to innovation 
and authenticity. Urtlke Folman's 
masieipiece, however, they don't 
always ring true. 

Based on the director's own 
experience as a tank gunner i n 
the war, Lebanon unfolds from the 
daustiophobic perspective of four 
crewmen sealed inade the steel guts 
of their macdtine. And here Maoz's 
camera wii aay reflecting the Sleral 
aid metaphctica] blindness of these 
young men, and amplifying the 
terror of a scarcely seen war. 

The tack iisdf is drawn with 
an almost organic physiology. Oil 
and water are its lifeblood, leaking 
sagnantly from arterial pipes and 
pcxiiing in the dank bowels of the 


fkxic mbdng widi the sweat and 
tears cf the crew. Sdf-conscsously 
short CXI action. Lebanon does 
evetythkig n ispowa to ramp up 
the atmcBphete. Almcst every shot 
is in edose-up - cavernous shadows 
illuminated by eyes that appear 
shockingly wNie in the glc»m. 

But laving established this 
bold premise - a war film that 
rejects the (^Barfumiiurecfthe 
genre: a personal audy of a politica] 
ccxifbct - MacK pnx:eeds to cdieat 
his way around these restrictions. 
His cramera may never leave the 
tank's dim interior, but by using 
the gun turret as an ersatz lens he 
allows himself sufficdeni wriggle 
rocxn to imrcxluce light amidst the 
shade, and offer the film an exterior 
dement tiiat it doesi'i really need. 

Because here after all is the 
predictable parade of war movie 
dichtis: the bomb-blacdc^ed ruins, 
the traumatised civilians, the trigger- 


happy soldiers. Yes there is an 
elegance ro the way that Maoz 1^ 
reinvented the nirec as a camera, 
transmuting an object of desmaion 
into one of creation, but the end 
result serves oily to undermine his 
film's most imeresdng concdL 

There are the bones of a great 
stage play in Lebanon, where the 
temptation to ilink v«ualy wouldn't 
compromise the daustn^obic 
narrative. But even then the film's 
screenplay would have to be 
radically improved. For all that 
these events are based cxi personal 
erperience. Macs has cxxijuied the 
flimsiest of archetypes to narrate 
hisslory. 

War is hel in which young 
men are sent to die for a cause tfiey 
ndther bdieve in nor understand. 
Violence breeds violence, and 
horror escalates inevitably into 
atrodiy. These are the lessons of 
Lebanon, just as they are the lessons 


of every war film from the last 20 
years. Lessons that were lau^l 
with infinitdy more subtteiy and 
resonance in IMa/E IMth BasWr. 

Maoz has taken the most 
important event of Ks Iffe and 
coupled it with a great iciea cnly 
to make a film chat, althou^ 
sincerely fell, is both underwhdming 
and disingenuous. Though 
technically ingenious and daring' 
conceived, Lebanon has nothing 



WnwroftlB golden Uanfot Best Film 
at Venice In 2D09.O 


{njoynienL Doesn't do whal il says on die 
to. Strays beyond the cordites ^ the lank 
and soil Ms nothing newbsaye 

In Retrospecl A strange mi< of the fresh 
and the stale G 



Roger Greenbeig (Ben Stiller) 
has issues. He's ptshing 40 but 
never really settled down. His 
freshman dreams squandered cn 
the fotfy of youth. Greenberg's life 
lus uitfolded ihiot^ a successicn 
of tentative baby Heps towards 
discortersmeni As an out-of-woik 
carpenter fresh from a stretch in 
a psychiatric hospital following 
a nervous breakdown. Greenberg 
spends his days scribbling sniffy 
letters to corporate chains and 
generally puBing the world to rights 
Retimstg to LA to housesit for 
his holidaying brother, Greenberg 
is keen to re-seam the ties he 
severed when he flew the ccxjp for 
New Vbik IS years eslier. LcxJdng 
up old acquainiancres, however, 
merely ampEfies Greenberg's self- 
loathing. which he masquerades 
with an unconvincin^y carefree 
demeanour. But his nonchalant 
attitude isn’t fooling anyone. The 
ample truth is, this isn't how he 
had it all mapped out. 


In a bid to stave cff bcrecfom. 
Greenberg decides to ba^ in 
the freedom crfhis bachdotdom 
and fixes his crsis-ridden crosshairs 
on his brother's yourtg as^ari. 
Florence (Greta Gerwig). 
Apptoachably cute with an 
unknowing, pri-new-ctoor charm, 
Rorence reciprocaies Greenbe^'s 
awkwatd advances, but his hand- 
grenade temperament quickly 
reasserts her reservations. As 
Rorence prudently puts it ‘Hurt 
people hurt people.’ 

And Greenberg hurts people. 
Whether it's Florence or defoull 
best friend and former bandmaie 
Ivan (Rhys Ifans), he seems 
petpetualfy bEnd lo the misery he 
deflects onto chose dosea to him. 
But the more he hurts, the more 
Greenberg begins to realise that 
Rorence m^i just be the salvation 
he's not been lootdng for. 

Although it's been a while 
since he's turned up in anything 
with this much dramatic merit. 


Stiller is a safe choice fo the lead. 
Assuredly excavating the cdrip 
from ChasTbnenbaum'sshouldei, 
Sliller's schizcphrenic performance 
tests heavily on a script laced widi 
witticiHns, wry humcHir and evai a 
few momentary cries for lomfcxjlery. 
Ignoringhis peying. maned hair 
and drab russet atiire. this is pieny 
standard Stiller, but the balance 
between laughing with and at him 
has been weD struck, at teas. 

If The ScTud and the Whctle 
and Margot at the Wedding were 
humane in their renieccive 
portrayals of a famly ei decay, then 
Greenberg represetrssomethirg of 
a departure for Baumbach. Spiming 
his brand of character biankaing 
into an iruimate dissection of cxie 
man's misanthropic path crfself- 
depredation, Baumbach encourages 
his audience fri embrace Greenberg, 
shortcomings and al. It's not an 
easy sell, but with a scatterbrained 
Gerwig as the grounding force 
in this unlikely but believable 


match-up, you can't help but 

□ear^ Baumbach is aware 
cf the strength of the SiJerATerwig 
c^Ttamic and as such he refrans from 
indulging an otherwise sure-handed 
supporting cast. Jennifer Jason 
(aka Mrs Baumbach) and mumbleksig 
Mark Duplass appear on^ briefly, 
while a lacklustre Rhys Ifans is 
undeiplayed as Greenberg'sali-ioo- 
compliant voice of reason. Ulomaiely, 
Gmenbetg wOl be judged on a script 
which, in its subaiiution of wispy 
kfiosyncrasy for sharp, biting hiniour. 
may weD see Baumbach win crver the 
cynics. Adam Woodward 

MclpallDH Spiky intte cyiicisn or miiUle- 
of-the-road mumbling?© 

{njoymBiit For a tim that quite delbeiately 
doesn't do mKSresiAefg is surprisingly 
affecting. © 

in KatrospBct Baumbach gtows uparil suggests 
he's getting betlerwlth age O 
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cinephilia west 

cafe bookshop gallery screenings etc... 

a new destination cinema venue 
offering everything for the discerning 
cinephile from a well-stocked film 
book and DVD shop, a gallery of rare 
film posters, and a packed monthly 
programme of screenings of diverse 
films and special film events 
... oh, and damn fine coffee 

171 Westbourne Grove, London, W1 1 2RS www.cinephilia.co.uk info@cinephilia.co.uk 




‘an opportunity to view new fiini 
created by the risng stars of 
tomoirow, as hand-picked by 
the leading taients of today." 

— testheUca Magazm 


300 films are cast and crewed 
each week using Shooting People 


Celebrating 
the best new 
films by our 
35k+ members 


Highest voted films will receive i; 
a personal review by judges. 
Previous include Werner Herzog, 
Sally Potter, Larry Charles, 
Christine Vachon, Michael Nyman 


^mating People shootingpeople.org/watch 






The biggest joke in the flashback 
comedy Hot Tbb Time MacHne is an 
ongoing meta-gag about the movie 
itself. 'Tte is total bulshii!' suckers 
the flick fiom the comer of every 
frame, from every reference, evety 
dick joke and every outre blovvjob 
gag 'But it'sa good kfKl of bullshit!' 

Look at Craig Robinson's Nick, 
the cuddly black hous^usband 
in a three-pack cf forty-something 
everymen who are whidced back 
in time to an A^ien-like pleasure 
village in 1986. after one heady 
night in a magcal hcM tub. When 
the penny drops and Nick realises 
that he and friends Adam (John 
Cusack) and Lou (Rob Conddiy) 
have made the time jump, he 
stares first at the hot tub, then 
back up to camera and amoinces 
deadpan to the paying audience. 

"It must be scxne kind of... hot 
tub time machine." It's a nice line, 
but its fourth wall deSveiy is also 
the rranira for a movie whose 
emotional mien is that of four 
baozed-14) frat boys trading wildly 
uneven one-liners across a late 
night kegg». Say what you will 
about The Hongotw, but at least 
it had structure. At leaa it fell like 
an actual movie. 

Whereas Hot TUb Time Machine 
is whcylly built around Nick's 
knockout line, as if lead screenwriter 
Josh Heald had imagined that 
one single senioice in a moment 
of in^iration and decided to slick 
an entire narrative to it - with 
scenes, characrersand gags all 
clumpy appEed like so many bits 
of Blu-lbck CXI a bauble. 

For instance? Nick and co 
are given a teen sdekick called 
Jacob (Qatk Dike), who is Adam's 
nephew and who seems to exist 
solely to make jokes about the 
absence of e-mai and texting in 


the '80s, and as a sop to a younger 
audience demographic- And then 
Chevy Chase pops tp because he's, 
Eke. so '605. and because, well, the 
movie doesn't really have a story 
- so Chevy gives it one by being 
the mystical hot tub repairman 
who tells our heroes that they 
only have 24 Iidues befoie th^ go 
back to 20 10, and that they have 
to replay this one night exacriy 
as they experienced it in 1986 cx 
fece some dire ccnsec]uences that 
the movie isn't realy interested in 
ecplaining because it's dearly never 
going to happien. And then there's 
Crispin Gbver. floaiing around die 
hinterland of nearly every scene 
as a zany bellboy because, urn, 
he was In Back to the Future. 

Which would have been fine 
if the movie reaEy knew its apiiles 
and relbhed its '80s miieu. But 
Heald was only nine-years-old 
in 1986, and his feel for the era is 
certainly not intuitive. Inaead the 
decade is reckiced to a Miami Vice 
T-shirt, a few diols of legwarmeis, 
and Ronald Reagan on TV 

Just occasicnally there are 
moments that resonate. When 
Cusack, for instance, assures his 
flashback glrtfiiend that he's not 
going to make It big in the future 
there is a brief but powerful frisscri 
of sara-diegetic recognition - an 
awareness that the aaor never 
quite fulfilled his 'SOs promise. 

And then, as soon as it comes, 
it's gone, and it's back to blowjob 
gap again. Kevin Maher 
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EDDIE MARSAN: 
EAST LDNDDN SON 
INTERVIEW BY 
ADAM WOODWARD 


SELECT FILMOGRAPHY 

EDDIE MARSAN 


1Ii9 mappurance ol Ales Crnd (2010) 
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“I'm nola violent person,’ says Eddie Marsan. “I'm not Lough d all, but I come 
from a part of London that's very violent; that has a history of violent people.' 

Marsan may have embraced an array of roles since making the transition 
from television to film adecade ago, but his ability to stir and rouse audiences 
has seen him settle into the realms of silver screen villainy. Where his fierce, 
snapping periormances evince a daunting onscreen persona, however, off 
it Maisan's an altogether more laid-back fella: a warmly spoken family man 
with an instant K unassuming charisma. 

Born to a working-dass family in East London in the late 1 d60s, 
Marsan openly admits channelling his hardened background into the 
menacing onscreen demeanour that has shot him to prominence in recent 
years ‘Because of where I come from, I'm used to seeing people express 
themselves in a very inarticulate manner through violence and rage." he says. 
“But the upside of that is Tve also seen the sadness and the isolation that 
these people feel. Ifs a part of me that knows rage and violence, but also 
knows the sadness it brirtgs. It's both sides of the same coin, really,' 

It is this double-headed dichotomy that personifies Marsan’s latest 
role, as Iwitchy, petty ex-con Vic in J Blakeson's feature debut. The 
Disappearance ol Alice Creed Vic, like Scott in Mke Leigh's HappyGo- 
Ludty, « a bully. But as Mersan affirms, he's also misunderstood, ‘You think 
Vic is a homble. incredibly violent man, but by the end of the film you realise 
what his true motivations are. You sympathise with him and start to relate 
to him on a much more personal level.' hie oontinues, 'It's the same irt 
Happy-Go-Lucky, at the beginning, you think Scott's a cunt, but by the 
end of the film you realise he's just lonely, and he hasn't really come to temns 
with how to handle that.’ 

While Vic may be a familiar character, Marsan's no one-trick cockivey. 
In 10 years in the industry Marsan's vsrsatilify has seen him inhabit numerous 
guises in a variety of home-grown features and hblly wood blodtbusters, 
leturning to television to star in Little Doirit and last year's f?edf?i(Yihgtnlogy. 
While the aforementioned ensemble piece placed Marsan amongst the 
cream of British acting, however, Alice Creed is considerably more intimate, 
with Marsan acting as a fulcrum to two emerging young talents. 

Working alongside Martin Compston end Gemma Merton, Marsan 
leliahed his position as the senior cast member, although al times he admits 
it was difficuH not to feel his age. “I felt bloody old. Especially when we had 
to do scenes where I took my kit off and I saw Martin had been down the 


gym, the bastard. We had great fun though,' he adds. “It was a short shoot 
but it was quite intense so it was important that we all got on. Martin and 
Gemma are two great young actors, and I'm a dad with three kids So when 
we finished shooting for the weekend they'd be talking aboutwhat (hey were 
up to or what club (hey were going to and I'd be planning my (rip home to 
go and spend time with my kids.' 

In cherishing family life. Marsan has always appreciated the support 
of those nearest to him. which he says has long been a driving force m his 
pursuit of acting. 1 learnt how to act in front of two or three peopis, and one 
of them was my mum. I was always very grateful for that. In many ways, 
it made me who I am.' 

His sure-mindednessmay well be a reflection of his character, but even 
more so, it's a sign of his humble upbringing. It's not just Marsan's roots 
that keep him grounded, however. From East End to West Coast and back, 
he's seen and experienced enough to allow him to take stock of what really 
matters. Marsan's got (he film world sussed and he makes no bones about 
telling It like it is. There are a lot of people in this industry with more ambition 
than ability, and more ambition than experience,' he says “This industry is 
full of a lot of people, 'cause I've met 'em, that talk a lot of bullshit and when 
they get to make a film, and get the money to make a film, it's a load of old 
bollocks. They've gol (he cash but fitey don't know what the fuck (o do with 
It. They don't learn (he trade. They get a bit of money, join Soho House and 
tell everyone they're a filmmaker. It’s bollocks.' 

With such a forthrighl perspective, it's no surprise that Marsan is 
planning on returning to theatre before appearing in William Monahan's 
Londort Bou/evard later in the year. He seems firmly set on following in 
the footsteps ol the likes of Jim Broadbent and Timothy Spall, two theeps 
Marsan openly looks up to. “That’s the dream: to do what they do. to be 
where they are in their careers.' 

From experience, however, Marsan knows success doesn’t come easy. 
“I acted above every pub in London before I started really getting anywhere,' 
he recounts, “so I know Tve got some way to go yet.' While Marsan's future 
looks set to flourish, for now he's far more concerned with taking things as 
they come rather than wasting lime contemplating it. “I’m sure i(1l come one 
way or another, K always does.' 

Checkout the lull transcnpl online in the week of release. 
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Launching head-on into an Face-to-face with her kidnappers 

atmospheric c^sening sequence, for the first dme. Alice Creed 
The Dis£?»pearance of Alice Creed (Gemma Anertcwi) learily squeaks 

see up its inemise with sobering out ihe first question an>s}ne would 
menace, as two unidenlified crooks ask n her snuadon. Bu Alee knows 
alendy and systematically prepare why Ae’s hae; die's a daddy's 0 rl 
far the most calculaied d crimes. In from a rich famly and thus a prime 
an abandoned, nondesaipi bedsit. target for ransom, 
windows are boarded, walls are Not Icng fredi frem incaicetatioa 

foam-padded and doors are bolted our now named ex-con antagonists 
shut. Every last inch of the isolated Vic (Eddie Marsan) and Danr^ 
apartment issirg^3ed,soundptoofed (Martin Cbmpston] are determined to 
anddoubfysecured:everypossible Mow their scheme through to 
ocitpoini sealed off. the bkter end. But as the hours 

Cut loasiiiurbannei^bouthoad eat away and the arranged swap 
areet where our masked double approaches, lhar resolve yields to 
act lie in wail in an unmarked van aruti^ and paranoia. With Alice 
and compose themselves: breaking grerwing incteani^ strong-minded 

their ^ence to rm through their and refusing to |ffay the p>art of 
meticukxisplanoielasitime. Ina passive hostage, a battle of wills 
fit ofeffidenffen;^ tile pair gag and and wis unfolds that llfas the film 
^eraycungwcmsiandhunyher onisaxis. 
back to her makeshift prison where lice any kidnapping caper, 

sheissiripped, re-attired ina crushed- it's not long before a hitch or 
purple iracksua and cuffed to each two di^oints the duo's thotough 
comerofabed. planning, but rather than play out 


in a predictably felishsed fa^on. Although relativdy eccxiontical 

Afice Creed evolves into a delicately Blakeson's feature debut still 
poised charaaer sudy Developing has a lot of lime to fit between 

into a furious dog-eal-dc^ a^r, diatlering and restoring its own 

youll be left guesangas to who equilibrium. But a couple of 
win prevail right up i»il3 the film's shrewdly deployed narrative 
volatile final act. ^ikes and three steely central 

J Blakescn has concocted a performances ensure that this is no 

refreshingly ori^nal crime drama. straightforward blackmail codaafi. 
although thedireawis cetiaittiy Alice Creed Is by no means 

keen to exhibit a debt cf gratitude a game changer, but however 
to the more prominent forebeats familiar its premise, and desfriie 
of the genre. Like Rexwoir Dogs, the inevitabiEty of its conduaon. 

this low budget British ihrfiler is all Blakeson's intelligent screenplay 
about the upshot. The audience's and a fraught central three-way 
onV vantage point of the abduction makes for scintiBatingty tense 
is quite literaDy a backseat one. viewing. Adam Wcxidward 
as Alice is bundled kilo the bactic 

of a hired tiansii van. MclpitlDO. Sounds Ike sub-par sub- 

Similarly thefikn's an^ locaticn genre horror. © 
setting becomes a catalytic force 

of its own. As the cfausiro|:tiiobic EnjoymeoL Job wel-done Irani a proniisirq 
character dynamic becomes png dlreclDr © 

progressively more fractured, the 

stylistic cenfinemen of Rqxtlsion and lo RslrospBCt. Mioro-budgel Bntisb 
The Shinfag is knowingly nodded to. rnovlernaking atits besi © 





LEnERS 
TO JUUET 


The simflarities with Mamma 
Mia.' are obvious. Amanda 
Seyfried? Check. Mediieiranean 
setting? Check. A ruthless 
adherence to chick flick 
conventions? Ihai too. Yet there's 
one big difference. Where Mammo 
Mia.' papered its cracks with the 
ang-a-iong effervescence of Abba, 
Letters To Juliel has no such fim. 
Meryl and co thou^l they were 
in panto. This lot think they’re 
in Shakespeare. 

Seyfried stars as Sophie, a 
New Yorker holidaying in Verona 
with her chef fiance (Gad Garda 
Bernal). There she discovers 
'Juiiet's Square', a backstreet 
courtyard supposedly the setting 
for Aomeo and Juliet's balcony 
scene. It's also where tourists 


regularly leave leaers for the tragic 
heroine, asking for advice. 

When future hubby selfishly 
heads off on a cuEttary tour, Sophie 
investigates the square further, 
finding an ancient leii^ hidden 
behind a brick. The rxHe is from 
an English girt. Claire (\%nessa 
Redgrave), once romanced 
by a local but who went badt 
home instead of marrying him. 
Determined to reunite the now 
penaon-age lovers. Sophie writes 
back, leading to Qaire's belated 
return K) \ferona, along wihsnooiy 
grandson Charlie (Christopher 
Egan). The search be^ts for bng 
loa beau. Lorenzo. 

Letters 7b Jiitei is universally 
teirible. Where k cotid have been 
romantic, it's dunl^. Where it 


could have been fUrtny it's mote 
like an ad for Doknia Leaviig no 
siereotype unturned, from randy 
Italian lotharics to feisty (2aihotc 
grandmothers raving about 
homemade risoao. the film treats 
its audience like idiots. Wlile the 
lifestyle pom is pretty- Sophie in 
her slip dresses ambling around 
the Verenese countryKde it a Fiat 
500 cabriolet - the stiipt's endless 
exposition is pug ugly 

Being optiiniaic, maybe tlis has 
a life as a cult sice of unknowing 
camp trash. Its release date also 
plays into the hands of bored 
World Cup widows. It's a missed 
op|x>rtunliy for fun though. 

Seyfried acts like Ae’sspaced 
out on limoncello in a rote even 
Kate Hudson would have turned 


down. As enunWy Claire, \hnessa 
Redgrave is like a mad old bim 
wandering around the supermarket 
aisles in her nightie. Both pale, 
however, compared to former 
Home and Away star Christopher 
Egan. Playing snobby Charlie, his 
accent comparable only to nails 
down a bladtboaid. his predictable 
and excruciating trai^ormation 
from prig to charmer makes Race 
Brosnan's daying of 'SOS' suddenly 
seem like poary James King 

Mclpatloii Mamma Me! meets Ihe 
NdIbM. Mlghtwork © 

{njoymeet It doesn't O 

In llBtrDspBct Rom-com tens ate fetce- 
fedanottier turkey O 
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MASSIVE ATTACK 


M.LA, 


KRUDER & DORFMEISTER, KEUS, ROOTS MANUVA, TINIE TEMPAH, „ 

REBEL GILBERTO, PLAN B. ROY AYERS, MATTHEW HERBERT'S ONE CLUB. 

MR SCRUFF, LAYO & BUSHWACKA!, GILLES PETERSON, NORMAN JAY, i 

TERRY C ALUER , ANDY WEATHER ALL, THEQ PARRISH, | 

ASHLEY BEEDLE &DARRENMORIUSfreeentMAVQiuvb, ZER07(DJSRn, ALICE RUSSELL, QIGGSfidsDJ, 

HENRIK SCHWARZ . THE BOG, MAGNETIC MAN, CRAZY P SOUNDSYSTEM, TODDLA T & MC SEROCEE. " 

THECRAIGCHAHLESFANTASYFUNKBAND.EASYSTARALL-STARSTHEPHENOMENALHANDCLAPBAND, ' 
MAD FROFESOR. GREG WQSON. NICOLA CONTE JA2Z CCMBO, DJ DEREK, THE BLACK SEEDS, MARTYN, n 
JOKER, THESHOES, ZQZOSOONDSYSTEM. dAm FUNK. LITTLE DRAGON, DANIEL WANG, APPLEBLIM. 

EL DIABLO'S SOCIAL CLUB, FOREIGN BEGGARS. TEN5NAKE, BREAKAGE, SETH TROXLER & JAMIE JONES, I 
FUTUREBOOGIE, REDLIOHT. PBR STREETGANG, N-TYPE. STARSMITH, THE HEATWAVE, [i 


SPENCER TUNICK, 

THE WORLD FAHOUSSBfG BURN, 

BOMPAS 6 PARR: 'ZIGGURAT OF FLAVOUR' 

THELAKESnELD 

DJ COCKTAIL BARS. CINEMA TENT. 

THE FANCY DRESS TENT. 

DEREUCmON DRIVE-IN, THE IGLOO 


GAGGLE. THE KEYBOARD CHOIR, 

THE LEISURE SOCIEIY. JOSE PADILLA, 
PORT BAACS FISHERMAN’S FI 


THE CASTLE niLD 

KIDS' ZONE, 

WORDS IN MOTION 


DS' STAGE, SHOOT EXPERIENCE, 
SELVEDGE AND TATTY DEVINE CRAFT WORKSHOIB, 
VIDEOPIA. SWAP MEET 



10th, 11th & 12th SEPTEMBER 2010 

at the LARMER TREE GARDENS, North Dorset 


Wilco Yo La Tengo Iron & Wine 


The intimate and award winning 


'END OF THE ROAD 'FESTIVAL 


Black Mountain The Mountain Goats The Low Anthem 


Wolf Parade Felice Brothers Dengue Fever The New Pornographers 

Caribou The Unthanks The Antlers AA Bondy Annie and the Beekeepers Brakes Elliott Brood 
Caitlin Rose Cate Le Bon Charlie Parr Citay Cymbals Eat Guitars Daredevil Christopher Wright 
Diane Cluck with Anders Griffen Django Django DON’T MOVE! Errors plus many more acts 


' TICKETS £130 INCLUDING BOOKING. For more information please visit our website www.endoftheroadfesUval.com 




THE TIME THAT 
REMAINS 




If Elia Sule iman wasn't a 
filmmaker, you can'l he^3 but 
think chat'd he'd make one hell 
of a political canoonisi. If you 
squint, ycu can almost make out 
the invisible ^leech bubbles filled 
with diyly htmorous barbs within 
his minutely choreographed, fixed- 
frame composiiions. 

Cut from the same doth as his 
2002 cuminaion on the pcsabilily cf 
k>ve between geographic borders, 
Diuine fnteruention. this latest work 
again takes wry umbrae with the 
absurd cultural divisons within his 
birthplace of Nazareth, although this 
time he's shifted his focus from the 
present to look back to the past. 

Basing d«s new film on diaries 
his father kept durhg his dying days, 
Suleiman tells the sicry of the last 
60 yeais of the Isradi-Palestinian 
conflict through the eyes of his 


own family and the surrounding 
community 

Rejecting a comfortable 
narrative sweep in favour erf 
presenting fragments of action 
across the entire six decades, 
the film opens on the story of 
his father. Riad (Saleh Bakri), a 
rebellious gun-maker who nobly 
stands up against the invading 
Israeli armies as they gag, bind 
and torture him for his alleged 
sedition. As Suleiman eqrlores 
how the various town^idk react 
to the incursion, this first s^ment 
lays down the context of brutal 
antagonism that paves the way 
for the remainder of the film. 

Rilling forward to a '70s of 
tangerine soft furnishing, the 
Suleimans now have a son, Qia, 
who is findng it tough to su):press 
his anxieties about American 


imperialism, much to the ctmic 
chagrin cf his headmaster Fuad, 
too, is forced to deal with his 
neighbour's repeated threats to set 
himself on fire, as wel as ccnsian 
harassment by the Israeli army over 
his 'innocent' night fishhg nips. 

The '80s offer more of the 
same, with Elia nowa young 
firebrand and his jaded father 
grudgingly accepting of his lot. 
This segment also contains the 
film's best line, qxrken by two 
ekJerfy mar in siring veas wh3e idly 
conversing with RiacL "This is my 
soa He's fucked every mother in 
the village. I fucked his mother.' 

The direaor himself crops tg> 
in the final (and best) chapter, which 
is set in the present, where he is 
charged with caring for his dying 
mother while watching in silent 
amazement as the politically ftagSe 


landscape implodes before hiriL 
Like Kaurismaki and Roy 
Andersson. Suleiman's approach 
to humour issomethingofan 
acquired taste. With The Time Thor 
Remoins. even those who have 
acquired It will find some gags hit 
home more forcefuBy than others. 
While there's no denying that this 
is a passbnate and inieligent piece 
of filmmaking, one wonders how 
many more times this idio^cralic 
template can serve Suleiman's 
dneiT^tic needs. Alan Mack 

Anticipation It's been eigfit jeers sres 
hlscomedyhit/lA'rie/nfe/imco/) O 

^ijoymeot A bitanij mlsseffarbulan 
admirab^ eccentric one O 

in XatospBCl Alas. It's neuter as focussed 
nor captivating as his prevtoiB mane O 
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“There's nothing beautiful or 
uplifting in returning people id 
God," says John Lynch's Wdftlan 
at the corduaon cf Block Deotfi. 
And the same is true of the mud- 
spattered, blood-splattered, 
corpse-strewn film itself. 

This is the fourteenth ceniuiy 
painted in shades of death and 
suffering. The plague is sweeping 
through Europe, sending the 
Chirch inloa^>asm of religious 
violence. Hearing of a vilkge that 
has remained unaffected, and 
presumkig the work of the devil, 
a team of medieval hatchet men 
are di^iatched to inveaigate, led 
by Sean Bean's zealous Ulric, but 
guided by a novice monk, Oanund, 

Ml 



Sitting scntewhere betweai 
Ken Busell's Whore and an episode 
ofThcBffl.BDbenCavanah'sfiisi 
stab at feature directing puls a 
doaimeniaiy aew on the tail 
of underworld enforcer Ubody 
(Cavanah himself) as he plays 
HR manager to a gaggle of Soho 
workng girls. 

But isn't your average 

pimp: he writes poetry and hangs 
modem art cm the walls of his 
apartment He has depth. Only, 
as the Sting erf people trafficking 
and sexua I slavery, Wcxxdy can' t 
hdp lenitg his feelings get in the 
way. When a beautiful Chinese 
immipani wih a kidnapped son 
comes under his watch, things 
rapidly dide out of comiol. 

Cavanah uses the documeniary 
crewasa device to get inside 
an otherwise closed world. 



played by Eddie Redmayne, 

Both men have ulterior motives 
- Uric to do God’s Moody work 
Osmund to keep an asagnaiion 
with a young woman ^ and it 
is their dash - between old and 
young, innocence and coirupiion, 
piety and himaiiiy - that, initially, 
is at the heart of the drama. 


left-turn into the miy unejqseaed. 

It's bir to say that the diadow 
of Mcnty Python hangs uncharitably 
over Block Oeorh, recalling The 
Holy Groll in scenes of peasants 
wallowing in mud or carts of the 
dead being wheeled through the 
streets. But to diieaor Christopher 
Smith's credit, these ecJKJes are 


these villages are beyond 
death's icy grasp!*). Dario 
Fbloni's script is a tough-minded 
examination of the politics of 
faith that maintains an admirable 
ambiguity towaidsa cKmax in which 
‘God b restored' through fuiy and 
vengeance. Matt Bochenski 


After our cm - throat causaders 
have murdered their way to 
the vfllage, howevec they find 
temptation in the form cJ Langita 
(Carice van Houiai), a lady in 
devil’s red ur>der whose beguiling 
influence the film lakesa welcome 


drowned out by the handheld 
urgency of his own film, which 
ultimate^' Ihs more in common 
with the evocative pagan honor 
ofTlK Wicker Mon. 

Despie occasionally succumMng 
to the portentous fit b claimed 


AfitlcIpallDi Horror drecDr does [kk Itges 
devastation. Sounds like ijule a [ide O 

EnjopeoL Refgious dopaand dscapitatiofs. 
Fun for all the family © 

Id RslmspeeL Dark ant duty eiteftaiormni © 



Except, when the doc format 
isri t working, it's quiedy packed 
away or replaced with footage diot 
on far-fetched miniscule cameras, 
which nevertheless pan and frame 
shots like a (op-ncHch second unit 
DP. Which be^ the question, why 
bother with the whde documentary 
MacGuBin in the first place? 

Other inconsaendes make 
themselves fell. The Soho setting 
is one that would cmly be familiar 
to somecne who last visiied London 
for Charles and Di's wedding. But 
this isresoluiely 2010, as evidenced 
by surveilance lechncdogy and the 
rbe of Chinese gangsters. 


Their attempt to take over the 
Soho flesh trade is whe^d cn 
whenever the pkM lags (frequersly), 
and occasionally provides 
something close to exdleineni. 
There's even a suspicion that the 
director may be irferencing The 
Long Good Friday in his portrayal 
of the crriminal element erf a rsii^ 
global power greedily eyeing 
London's Mack economy. But if 
so. it's a nod that’s compleiely 
undermined in the final red. 

Throw in a bardy believable 
siuff-movie powered by '905-51x16 
web designer Billy Boyd, add 
a lisping Danny Dyer camping it 


up, and rope in former boxer Terry 
Marsh for a cameo, and you have a 
film that's both breaihtaitingly aass 
and unintentionally funny without 
ever being engaging or entertaining. 
Although, oddly, Cavanah is actually 
rather good. Paul Fairclough 

Mclpallod Danny Dysi is weaniig alhree-piece 
siitonthepiistBr IsUisIheiTiDnieithe'ulenits 
his range'? O 

Enloymenl See it In a packed crana id experience 
a flirtation with colbcm narcolepsy © 

In Retrospect Who do we have to sleep with 
to stop these Rlns gettine made? © 




WILD GRASS 


ii[ 


Riliffilffil 


A HALF 



Nowin his late eighties, treasured NouueUe Vogue director Alain 
Resnais has conjuied WildCitiss, a comedic, eccentric love story of sons 
between two sufferers of a mid-life crisis. The film acted as the prelude to 
a lifetimeachievefnentawardallasi year's Cannes Fikn Hsstival. It is fairly 
dose to what you'd escpect from a remnant of France's eiiogsedcsiemanc 
movement - a bnguotous c£?)ricdo of a film, proud of its idiosyncrasies 
and with a vein 0( erudite drama. With untrustworthy narration, the 
humour here is di^tly mannered with a subversive edge veering from 
intoxicating and seductive to expendably capridous. But Wild Cmss is a 
casual flexing of careworn but finely tuned creative musdes that playfiJIy 
demands reverence. Tom Seymour O O O 


Award-winning animator Andrey Khrzhanovskiy's Room And A Half 
imagines the return Nobel laureate Joseph Brodsky to the mothertand he 
fled in 1972. blending the poet's trip bade to the USSR of the ' 50 s and early 
'bOs with biographical details frexn his colourful life. Using an ima^native 
mix of live-action, animation and documentary material, KhrzhanovsSdy 
depicts the older Brodsl^ (Grigoriy Di^atkovskiy] as he recalls his k^rOic 
childhood in a small Lmingrad apartment. Later, the director traces the 
fledgling writer's etgxisuie to a wider world of langiuge until the reptessve 
nature of the Soviet Union be^is to crystallise thoughts of sale. Boom And 
A Half offers an inventive arwl intimate ponrait both of a great artist and of 
the posi-Second World Swiei world. Jason Wood ooo 



REVANCHE 


THE GIRL ON 
THE TRAIN 


Revenge is a dish best served slowly and meticulously in Gotz 
Spielmann's audy of grief and telribulioa The film fiacuses on a muideied 
prostitute and herpain-siricken lever, Alex (Johannes Krisch), whoanempts 
to execute some son of payback on the policeman responsible for his 
parmer'sdealh. Spidmann avoids dich&, turning n something far mote 
thoughtful and far less conventional. Mopting a precise and measured 
a{:proach to its age-old themes. Reuanche makes for a begttltng. if lightly 
overlong, journey to the dark side. Aided by a terrific perfonnance from 
Krisch and an exceptional ensemble cast. Revanche isa beautifully crafted 
psychological ihriler that should firmly place Gta Spieknann on the v>orld 
dnema map. Lee Griffiths OOO 


In 2004, a young Frencdi woman became an overnight media 
sensation when she claimed to have been set upon by six men in 
amalidomarai-Semiticassauiicnairainauiade F^ris. But her reign as a 
natton'ssweetheartwasiitimaldy^on lived, as her tom clothes, scythed 
hair and 9vastika-cagged body were revealed to be self-inflicted. With the 
effervescent fimilie Dequenne as the eponymous fibber, The Girl on the 
Tfdri seeks to de-sensationatise the true story of a lie by turning a tabloid 
shit storm into an incsive peisonal sicry T^chin^'s g^ellbindingacryielEng 
glosses over the greater issue of France's resurgent anti-Semitism, but 
never depbrably 33. It's an ill-faied journey for our protagonist, perhaps, 
but that doesn't make it any less upbeat. Adam Woodward OOO 


IHM THE TEtnO tSSl£ 







Afio> CoUed Dad is the debut dim from Brian PercivaL As suggested 
by the diie, it fbUovvs Robbie (I^le U^cd). a 14-y^-old unwiDing father. 
This is 'Broken Briiain' in which all the elements of conventional social 
realism are present, and yet it isn't just Loach-lite. Shot adroitly, and 
combining Leone -esque close-ips with long tracking shots cf the various 
urban artd rural locations, the film prioritises the ambiguity of emotional 
ties over agxsatorymelodtama. BuL regretably the narrai'® forms an all 
IDO familiar partem (after Fish Tank, Wales now seems the i^ce to escape 
B3 ifyou'te the downtrodden teenager in a kitchen silk drama). No matter: 
committed performances and confident dieclion provide further proof that 
our nadona! dnema is in rude health. Tom Seymour O O O 


Fausia (Magaly Solier), a timid young Peruvian woman, presides 
over the death of her mother in the dusty suburbs of Lima. ^ni. Believing 
herself cursed with the dder woman's 'Frightened Tit' - her mother was 
raped by Shining I^lh guerrillas and passed her fear and pain on to her 
daughter through her breast milk - Rausia has remained dosed off from ihe 
wodd. Artxious in company artd terrified of being alone, sheisneverthdes 
forced Ktmeet the future on its own terms. With its bleakly ^tlendid setting, 
rrtoumftil paciig artd londy. bruised characters, there ntight seem little to 
mark this ^tartish-I^TUvian elTcnout ftom the art-house pack, bulilevdves 
into a striking work of Mattering simplicity that details a grieving society 
sbwiy coming to cenns wiih its past. Adam Lee Davies O O O 






Furry Vengeance is an anarchic comedy with an eco-conscience. 
&endan Fraser stars as an unenlightened prcpertydevdc^r set the task 
oftumzig a nature reserve into prime real estate. A band of woodland 
critters inaigate a campaign of terror and humlliaticxi against him with 
increasingly sadistic relish. Of course he has art epiphany after all the 
torture and majliem and sets out lo right his wrongs There's plenty of 
scaEoto0cal humour and praifaDs ftom a game cast. Sophisticated it isn't, 
but there are some decent visual gags and Raser is good fun as the man 
at war with ttaiure. Director Roger Kumble. used to helmiitg much more 
vulpr material, brings his puerile sense of humour to proceeding. Young 
cues will enjisy the animal shenanigans. Martyn Conierio OOO 


James Erskine's fable of the England football team’s near-glory at 
Italia '90 makes mudt crfcx>ntext- the fluc:tuating fomittes ctf the national 
side providing a tcxiic lo a weak economy dvil unrea and an tnpopuhr 
govemmenL But Eiskkie never quite captures the brual meritocaacry and 
tribal appeal of the beautiful game. If it didn't sc} obvious^’ lionise Gazza 
and Bobby Robson; 1 it was more nuanced in its characterisations of the 
utter press arid Whiiehal; if it was less beholden to the hyperbole that 
football invites: artd less willing to appease the relentless clichtis, then 
One Night In TUrin could have been a real tribute. Unfonunately, a hi bke 
Steve McQaren. this film may have been doomed from the get-go. Tom 
Seymour 0©€) 
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through a projector? It'a probably the worst 
thing you can do to It. As an archivist. I’m happy 
for these films to be stored away and never let 
you lot near them ' 

Restoration la a dolicate. gentle process. 
For these curators and restorers, film Isn’t 
simply movemont, light, voices and music 
on a big screen. It Is an art locked In the 




in comfy jumpers. In the BFI Archive, the 
luminous colours in an original print of The 
Red Shoes are talked of In the same terms as 
a youthful summer day. 

'Their latest work has been lo restore the first 
ever production of Alice In Wondorlandliom 1903. 
At the time, the fim vras the biggest production 
in British fIm history. A cinoma In Hove donated 
an original print to the BFI but water had seeped 
into the can and the emulsion had bled. 

‘We took the original film and scanned it at 

television. Sometimes, it’s possible to clean up 
the picture at this stage by wet-gating [immersing 
ft in a chemical that removes scratches] but for 
afilm this old and fragile, you want to cause it as 
little physical distrssB as possible - it's already 
had enough contact with liquids, " says Bryony 
Dixon, Curstor of Silent Film. It took months of 
work 10 bring the 12-minuto piece back from 
the dead, and It has now received more than 
700.000 YouTube hits. 


1 TVOWKIk pmcnui of EVEMIt UK UK FU COOBflK 7S 
KjUSITMVINIIIONUllliaUK.IIiaiSKIINaiMminiH 
Hitun scKEfiNcs a cusacFusiMwiK tun irsu 


In room after room, machines both new and 
old stand side-by-sIde, still egually used. Film 
Is the child of art, relentlessly evolving, and 
in these undorstatod offices of British 
eccenthetty, the cogs of the last great modernism 
project slowly turn. The joumoy through which 
a coiled story must go before it moves in front 
of us in the BFI cinemas is both humbling and 
comforting. TSNSyNnn 




AKILABLE MAY 3 

THE RAILWAY CHILDREN 

lilECTEI IT LIONEL JEFFHIES (19/0) 

The classic British drama celebrates Its 
fortieth birthday with a digitally restored DVD 
release, which Is sadly missed by late director 
Lionel Jeffries who died in February this year. 


dales of Yorkshire before the return of their 
lather in that iconic ending. TS 

SOUNDS OF SAND 

IIIECTEI IT MtOIDN HiNSEL I 20 0 8) 

A French/Belgian co-production set in Iho Horn 
of Africa. When his village Is split by civil war. 

the desert in search of water. A tale of strength, 
endurance, belief and self-sacrifice. HB 

LIVE AND BECOME 

IIIECTEI II OilDU MIHAILEANU 120051 

This frank, sometimes stark, look at the divisive 
potemial of religion over age, race and sev sees 
a young black Christian (Sirak M Sabahar) 
escort his adoptive parent (an Ethiopian Jew) to 
Israel as part of the Operation Mosee relocation 
effort. Will the boon of growing up away from 
the povarty of his homeland be offset by the 
challenge of growing into a new religion? B 

JANE EYRE 

IIIECTEI IT ROSERT STEVENSON (1944) 

Making hs way onto DVD for the fast lime, 
Robert Stevenson's 1944 adaptation of 
Chariolle Bronte's seminal novel has been 
lovingly restored. The cat-and-mouse love affair 


Fontaine makes this an unmlsaable cissalc from 
the Golden Age of Hollywood. AW 


i ^yAILABLE MAY 10 

NEWCASTLE 


IIIECTEI IT DAN CASTLE (2009) 


of escaping his blue-collar surroundings until 
a tragic camping trip tears his world apart. Uks 
any coming-of-aga drama, love and camaraderie 
reign supreme. It features Ruby (Rebeccs 
Breeds) from Homs and Away. Is this a blessing 
or a curse? You decide. W 



IIIECTEI IT STEPHEN 

Finally, the first Itv 


of what to expect? Know that Terry 
a fan, Jan $vankmsjer is an influence, 
the twin's hypnotic, monochrome re-imaginmg 
of a Swiss 'anti-fairytale'. Extensive essays, 
a 30- minute documentary and throe Quay shorts 
complete the exquisite package, la 


IIIECTEI IT GUY HAMILTON (1965 

Carol Reed's assistant director was given rhi 
chance to direct Dr No but turned it down It 
make The Pany's Over. It was then 

neigned to history, until now. as the BFI 
are releasing It uncenaored and uncut as pan of 
Its wacky Flipside collection. Starring OHvet Reed 
ol beatnik, the film shows swinging 
is seodlest. H 
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THE PLEASURE GIRLS 

IIIECTEI IT GEIIIir O'HARA |IS6S) 

This queasify niche BFI Flipside OVO/Blu-ray 
release stars Ian McShane and Klaus Kinski 
alongside a wido-eyad eneemblo of Hammer 
Horror and Or Who maidons swinging round 'CDs 
London. For those still interested, it comes with 
an Illustrated booklet and two rare shorts, James 
Scott's The Rocking Horse (1962) and Uamoun 
Hassan's The Meeting (1964). GH 

WORLD ON A WIRE 

IIIECTEI IT RAINER WERNER FASSEINOER (1929) 

A computer aclentlst drifts Into Insanity In 
Rainer Werner Fassblnder'e technophobic take 
on the power of artificial intelligence. Klaus 
Lbwhsch plays Dr Stiller, the CPU-forsaken 
bofTn on the trail of the amoral corporation 

Or is it all just a load of OlOOIIIIOOl? B 

EARTH 

IIIECTEI IT ALENSANOR DOVZHENKO (1930) 

Originally commlasloned at a minor Soviet 
propaganda fHm, Aleksandr Dovzhenko's Earth is 
now considered a poetic raasterpleco. Following 
a group of peasants as they struggle to overcome 
a malicious local landowner. Earth Is a paean to 
the natural world and Its cycles of birth, life and 
death. It is now given a remastered DVD release 
far the first time.R 


AVAILABLE MAY 24 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 

IIIECTEI IT JONATHAN AUF DEO HEIDE (2009) 

Awatd-winning horror based on a true story 
from Swedish director Jonathan auf dot Heido 
that’s an expanded version of his previous short 
Heirs Gates. It tells the story of Australia's most 
notorious convict. Alexander Pearce, and his 
cannibalistic escape to the brutal Van Diemen's 
L^nd. known today as Tasmania. KA 

AND THEN CAME LOLA 

IIIECTEI IT ELLEN SEIDLER. MEGAN SILER (2009) 

'Sexy lesbian romp' And Then Came Lola lives 
up to its title. Thefflmfol lows hapless photographer 
Lola as she tries to reach a meeting on time 
to deinrer photographic prints to her girlfriend. 
If you're looking for any real substance, it's likely 
you'll be loft cold by this lightweight endeavour. AC 



VAILABLE JUNE 14 


IIIECTEI IT MIKl SA10SHI 12099) 

A run of seemingly bad luck laada i 

30-year-old fashion journalist on a quest to lift T IIIECTEI IT PASCAL-ALEX TINCENT (20961 


THE LANDLORD 

IIIECTEI IT EMIL HYDE (2999) 

With Its joke shop make-up and Flaher-Pricc 
FX, The Landlord Is, suporficlally. a throwaway 
horror-comedy about a landlord who literally has 
to fighi off his demons to keep his tenants allvs. 


One I 


onethele 


AVAILABLE 


MAY 31 


SKY CRAWLERS 

IIIIDIII II MUDIO OSHII mill 

Also known as Sakai Kurora, this animated film 
looks ai the possibility of a Ilfs where every day 
could potentially be your laet. From the director 
of Cfioat In the Shell. Sky Crawlers follows the 
tale of characters that are trapped eternatly In 
edoleacence. They smoke, they drink, they sleep 
around, and they fight against thosa familiar 


AVAILABLE JUNE 


7 


EAGLESOVERLONDON 

IIIICIEI II Elio CIIIEIEIII Mliil 

original Inglorious Bastards, this Italian 
World War II classic follows events In the 
earfy stages of the Battle of Britain. A squad 
of Ingenious Jerries don the British uniform 
end sssume stiff uppsr Ups to Infihrate the 
UK. only to meet the bravery of the home 
guard, spearheaded by Frederick Stafford. Jl 

LIZARD IN A WOMAN'S SKIN 

IIIECTED IT LUCID FULCI (1921) 


voLving 


0 Fold h 


judge that they weren't real. A woman dreams 
about murdering her neighbour who. fittingly for 
a horror, ends up meeting the very same demise. 
With hallucinatory camera work and tiylieh plot 
iwlals, this may be Fulci'e beet glallo. A 


GIVE ME YDUR HAND 


attend the funeral of the mother they never met. 
Beautifully shot, the film balances the freedom of 

of family relationships. AC 

THE SII^NT INVASION 

IIRECTED BT MAX VARNEL (19621 

Set In World War II, this melodrama follows the 
tribulations of a Frenchwoman who falls in love 
with a Nazi captain. Their relationship, albeit 


lo Alio aficionados than 


LANDFALL 

IIIECTEI IT KEN ANNAKIN (1949) 

The fog of war lays heavy over the English 
Channel during World War II as a rookie pilot 


m journeyman director Ken Annakin's 1949 
adaptation of Novil Shute’s novel. The old stiff 


AVAILABLE JUNE 21 

BLACK JACK 

IIIItlEI II IE* LDUH null 

Winner of the 1979 Cannes Film Festival Critics 
Award, Ken Loach'a fourth feature, adapted from 
L^n Garflold'a 1966 novel. It a Yorkshire-sei 
period adventure for children. Shot on location 
by cinematographer Chris Menges (who had 

- unusually for the director -an upbeat ending. AB 

THE LEOPARD 

IIRECTED BT LUCHINO VISCONTI (1969) 

di Lampeduea's posthumous novel is a sprawling 
drama set in Italy's revolutionary Risorgimento 
period of 1660-1662. In this politically ambtvaleni 
elegy, presented in sumptuous 70mm widescreen, 
Burt Lancaster plays sn ageing prince who 
observes history itself as an endless, tiresome 
dance between vssted Interests. ■ 








Spades (most racently laudsd by Martin Scorsese) 
and the proto-terrorist thriller The Secret People 
(1952) both Questioned received notions of right and 
wrong and divided opinion among critics artd public. 
But the bare-knjckle morals of the biduslry 


ofPairIckHamllton'e hit play, Gaslight, he had lust I for the Ministry of Information and an Isi 


1964, he'd made some landmark British films, I three weeks to prepare. The stage production ha 


including The itrsenal Stadium Mystery (1940) 


movie. Oickinson had had enough of the tu 


d The Queen of Spades (1849), and written I claustrophobic fim that Oickinson forged, v 


n dark enough, but Osslighr, the merctless. I constrainisofcommerclalpIcTurssrif 


thoroughbred nostalgic fiag-waver The h 


astounding. The story of a husband's meticulous I inhibits and in 


Story (1953). In the 1960$, he brought the study I attempt to convince his wife of her insanity for 












■aligned prefect to 


Few recent time have polansed opinion u much as 
Vincent Gallo's follow-up to his 1896 debut Buffalo S8. 
Presented at Cannes In 2003 In a cut running at a little 
less than two hours. The Brown Sunny was greeted 
with howls of derision, causing Gallo, the film’s wntsr, 


proifucer, editor, production designer artd director of 
photography (and, lest we forget, camera operator) to 
apologise for the f Urn at a press conference. Never one 
to resist an opportunity to add fuel to the fire, Gallo 
then exclaimed that the fact that the French critics 
staried to defend It was 'tho salt In the wouniT. 

Gallo later denied Issuing such an apology, 
d his wounds In the cuthng 


billboard ads out of 
amoved due to their 
iffect; the flm failed 


his own pocket (which were It 
explicil sexual content), all to I 
to make even the slighleat commercial impression. 

There was, howevsr. a certain cniical revision, with 
a smatl number of tho flm's fiercest critics, including 
floger Ebert, with whom Gallo became embroiled in 
a vindictive public epat, coming to admire the flm'e 
uncompromleing portrait of masculinity In crisis. 


Shrouded in accusations of pretension, The 
Srown Sunny failed to find a theatrical release in the 
UK. but found favour with more discerning critics 
such as The Daily Tefegraph’s Sukhdev Sandhu who 
defended the flm. calling the original (and supenor) 

exasperating near-maslerpiece.' 

Gallo plays motorcycle racer Bud Clay. Bud has 


ro his next contest in Southern California. The fim 
closely follows Bud's every action on his journey, 
capruring him driving, pumping gas. visiting a pel 
shop, kissing and thsn abandoning an anonymous girt 
(Cheryl Tiegs) and racing his bike on the photographic 
Bonneville Salt Fiats. 

Bud it also seemingly searching for the source 
of his happy memories, a formor flame named Daisy 


Lemmon (Chios Sevigny). who wo see in idyllic 
flashbacks. Arriving in California, Bud chals with 
prostitutes but stops short of physical intereclion. 
The flm concludes on a note of revelanon - Bud’s 
emotional and sexual reuniting with Daisy In hit Lot 
Angeles motel room rovoallng why he romeins impaled 
on the past. 


arcastically applauded afrer Gallo stopped 
driving momentarily to change his shirt - The Brown 


It's a self-mythologlsIng road movie that parallels the 
laconic, existential let spirit of 70s titlas including Five 
Easy Pieces and Two-Lane Blacktop in Its handling 
of the theme of paralysls-ln-motlon. Most of the 
flm la shot with a static camera through Bud's dirty, 
bug-spiaitored windscreen, the endless freeways 


iffertng not excitement and escape (as frequentiy 
mrtrayed in other road movies) but introspeclion, 

dly 

narciseists, but in a central performance of 
understated, if preening, complexiiy he also 
lays himself pretty bare, revealing himself to be 
defenceless and frequenrly uncomfonable. The final 
and very graphic sox s< 
life ex-lovers attracted accusations of misi^yny and 

and tenderly played, serving to further highlight Bud's 
suffocating vulnerability. One of the most melancholk; 
fim experiences in recent memory, the fate suffered 
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Thera is a quore from Robert Moses ihsi goes 
someihing like this: 'He continued to be on Infant, 
long after he coasod to bo a prodigy.’ That's pretty 
much how I've felt during tny fimmaking carser. 
After those feelings of being able to taka over the 
world wtrh your talent alone have subsided, you 
begin to feel like a lost child. 

On December 31 I decided to quit the film 
Industry, or at least directing (although my 
peers and friends have convinced me to call 
It an 'indefinite sabbatical'). I may return to 
directing movies in the future, but for now I'll 
concentrate on writing. As previous columns 
have shewn, I see the film industry as an ugly, 
ego driven, unsatisfying and elliiat mafia, and 
I needed to get out to feed myaouland replenish 
my passion for creativity. 

A pnmo eitample of my frustrations with the 
nim worid, certainly In Britain, is the UK Film 
Council. I have hoard frlonds who worked within 
this organtsatlon make disturbing claims about 
some of its open application practices. 

it's a controversial area, and the Film Council 
isn’t here to defend Itself. However, whether or 
not dubious things happen isn't actually what 
riles me, as I sort of sadly expect it. What really 
gets my goat is that nearly everybody who 
works in film has rheir own story to loll about 
bad praclicas and poor standards within ihs 
Industry as a whole, and yet there Is no real 
anger about It. No real fire, revolution or moral 
opposition thatwill tear down the establishment 
to build a new film Industry. 

Sure, the brave new world would have 
hs own faults and be designed to suit the 
revolutionaries themselves (are revoiutionanes 
really anything more than politically minded 
gangsters trying to take over the block?), but 
at least it would be different and exciting again. 
I'd have new hope that anything can be 
achieved and that It's not really all about who 
you mingla with In a cocktail bar. 

So back to my original quote. The current 
fgm industry, melnly British, eventually left me 
feeling like a lost child: a prodigy with lalenis 
and vision, looking up at all these tall adults that 
have lost the ability to view the world through 
Hie eyes of child. They suck the passion and 
playfulness out of moviemaking, and the sincerity 
and natural creativity out of the individual, in an 
attempt la focus on formulas and marketing and 
risk-management and corporate rslarionships. 
There are very few movies that J can watch 
now without being painfully aware of the fact 
that every decision made along the way had the 
Influence of money men, advertising companies, 
studio deals and producers' egos. 
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WWWAUBINCINEMA.COM 

The Aubin Cinem* 

62-66 Redchurch Street 
Shoreditch. £2 7DP 

0845 604 8486 


THE AUBIN CINEMA 

Openlng2l May 2010 at Aubin & Wills' new 
concept store on Kedchurch StreetAubln's 
SO seat cinema will host a diverse programme 
of quality mainstream. SO and art house films 
and live events. With comfortable bespoke 
armchairs and two-seater sofas with tables, 
food and drink can be bought at the bar. 

Tickets will be available online or via the Box 
Office. Prices start from 613 for arnschair 
seats, £28 for 2-seater sofas and £35 for the 
deluxe 2-seater sofa. 

The programiTie kicks off with Werner 
Herzog's Bad Lieutenant scarring Nicolas 
Cage in the kind of crazy, lurching 
performance we haven't seen since Wild At 
Heart; the vibrant and uplifting Streetdance 
3D, featuring the cream of UK dance talenc 
including Diversity, Flawless and George 
Sampson. Also showing is Brothers Bloom, 
Sex And The City 2 and Francis Ford 
Coppola 'sTecro with Vincent Gallo, Merlbel 
Verdu and newcomer Alden Ehrenrelch. 


BAR AND FOOD 

You can enjoy drinks during films from the 
fully licensed bar where cocktails, wine and 
champagne will be available, with Aubin Eats 
or Tubs - bices prepared by the Shoreditch 
House chefs. 


PRIVATE HIRE 

The Aubin Cinema will be available for private 
hire from 8am - 5pm, Tuesday to Friday. 

For press launches, conferences or private 
screenings, the cinema is equipped with 35mm, 
Digital Cinema with 3D capabilities and Dolby 
Digital Surround sound, and can screen 
DVD/Blu Ray, DigiBeta, PC/MAC presentations. 
Refreshments provided by Shoreditch House 
are available. For more Information please 
contact Jenny Evans on 020 7749 4544. 
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TOY STORY 3 

IKCia ir IR Uiidi n> Syrw 2DI0 

Pnar fans will be 

literally counting 
down the days to thislcng-auailed 
sequel's July release. 1116 tiU-length 
trailet is now online, comi^ae with 
14 new characters voiced by such 
aciDis as Michael Keaicn, Kristen 
Schaal. Tenothy Dalton and Ned 
Beatty. Tb say we ate eidied is 
a gross underaatemeni. 

ONTITLED 

MOPPET 

PROJECT 

lliCTEBirjvKBolrni20l1 
IjfPMPg Judd yi^aow regular 
IStiUMj JasonSegelisselto 
aar n dteMuppeis’ first big screen 
ounr^ance 1999. Segel also wrote 
the script, whidt sees hint traveling 
sound America iiying lo reunite 
the furry bunch. Botan directed 
TVs FSe^t of the (Anchorets, which 
baacaily makes this a Muppei movie 
br the hipaer generation. 


AUF ONO 
OAVON 


a Rather than rush 

strait no the Hdlyvtood 
A-list. Chriaoph Waltz has used his 
newbund muscle lo secure a directing 
gig AufUndDauen (dta Up. Up and 
Aiuqy) is a romatde farce in which a 
reality TV show hoa falls in tove with 
a contestanL Thefn^ourious Bosienfs 
star isstil deeding uheiher or not 


THETOORIST 

DilEITB IT Fbsr HeitU on fbfiiKtrwii 
m CtnAiBS 2110 


B This Euro thnllet 

penned by our very 
own Julian Fellowes mighi be 
otherwise istrerrerkaUe were it nc 


for the aar pairing of Jehntty Depp 
and Angelina Jdie as. respectively, 
anAmencan louha and an Interpol 
agent. Studio Canal's largest ever 
production, ihisshould be released 
in time for Christmas. Timothy 
Dalton and Paul Benany co-star. 


AMERICAN 

lOIOT 


n No sooner has Great 

Dw's &a musica] oper^ 
on Btoadw^' than Hoiywaod's finea 
want tomdeea movie out of it . None 
other than Ibm Hanks is sa to 
produce this ooming-of-age sicry 
set to songs from Green Day's, er, 
'seminal' nu-punk abum Amenctm 
fdiot. Ibu couUn'i make it up. 


PAWN 

SACRIFICE 


O After wrapping The 

Sodol NeniKtd! - walch 
for a trailer soon - David Fincher 
will begin work on iKs biopic ct 
troubled chess Grantbnaser Bobby 
Fischer, starring Tbbey Maguire. 
Fischer famously won a Cedd 
War-era chess game against the 
Soviet Union's Boiis Spassky 
before succanbng to pararwia 
and ailing hicnself n Iceland. 


THE FIRST 
AVENGER: 
CAPTAIN 
AMERICA 

IRECTEDSf Joe Johnsb' Eli StriiiH 2111 

as the eponymous patrbtic hero of 
comic-book bre. Before you ask how 
Bade 2's breakfast audience wil cope 
consder that it's the oihCT Chrs Evans, 
who starred in Danny Boyle's Sunshine 
amongst others Snl. Jeremy Renner 
wouldhavebeaiasnana pick. 


THE MASTER 


I Univerral has nbted 
Anderson’s Sciemciogy 


mewie, which was to star Rtil^ 
Seymour Hoffman as the L Ron 
Hubbard-esque leader of a cull in 
ihe l9S0s, with The Hurt Uxhgi'i 
Jeremy Renner as his proc^gi. Lei’s 
hope Anderson fnds a studio vailing 
to risk It, because this sounds greai. 



ILLUSIONIST 

IKCTU IT Siftan Dvcl Em luturm 2010 
^ciijdl Sylvain Oioma’sgoiBeaus- 
lookinganimalionhasstirred 
corsicvei^’. Based on an unpioduced 
Jaa]ues l^d scieaiplay wrinen by the 
little niasier as a ^ to his estranged 
daughter, Helga Marie-Jeanne Schiel, 
it has led to calb fw Schiel to be given 
a screen aedii. Family drama aside, the 
film - about an entertainer re-invigataied 
by a chance encounter with a young girl 
- is looking praty special. 

MISSION; 
IMPOSSIBLE IV 

mcno IT rec (112012 

fVPVav Atathelackhiarelaslchapier 
IUmJ in iheMission.' Impossible series, 
wecouUn'i have been less excited about 
this - until we Iburtd out that Tom Cruise 
and JJ Abrams are r^riedly tapping 
up IncredMes ctreacx' Brad Bird to take 
charge. The pair have also talked to our 
very cwn Edgar Sounds interesting. 


NORWEGIAN 

WOOD 

iscna IT Art! M IsTi EFl Siiig 2011 

B After many years of refusing 
10 seQ the movie rights for 
his books, the Japanese novelist Haruki 
Murakami hr^y aBowed Vietnamese 
director Anh Hung TTan to make an 
adaptation of perhaps his most beloved 
work, acoming-cf-ageialeseiin 1960$ 
Tol^. Fimtng has now wrapped, and 
Jonny Greenwood of Radiohead is scoring 


WALL STREET 
2: MONEY 
NEVER SLEEPS 

llcna IT On Sbc ED hOim 2010 
aailiMM Sicne'ssequd to his 1985 
UiliilMW classic looks quite good, with 
what promises to be a return to form from 
Michael Douglas. Sadly, the Aim's release 
has been put back to September. Why? 
Somethng to do vaih the Wodd Cup taking 
summer audiences away, we hear. 



GRAVITY 

IIEOIEO IT UfDW Ouwn EIlSimi«2D12 
MWBHM IfRobert Downey Jr 
UiilJHil canfhdspocebetweat 
filming his tM> big budget handises 
(Iron Man and Sherloclt Hoknes). 
he is set to play an aaronaul aranded 
in outer space in Alfonso Cuaron's 
sci-A thrUler, tchichsoiaids kkea 3D 
adaptation of Sokzris. Angelit^ Jdie wAI 
not nowbeappemgakjngade him. 

UNTITLED 
FRENCH 
WOODY ALLEN 
PROJECT 

ll)E01EHVWisjviUerE112D11 
ffim™ Even ai Ate age of 
VLiUlMl 74. the wotfcahoUc 
New Yorler shows no agns ofsiotMng 
down. FOming starts soon in I’aris 
on hislaiea, starring Owen Wilscn, 
Marion Gotillard and, rumour has 
it, one Carla Bruni-Sarkozy. In the 
meantime, Allen's Ibu Will Meet A 
Tbll Dark Stranger, starring Antonio 
Banderas, opens In the aikiinn. 


LET ME IN 

IDECIED 9yUAReeiesE112ini 

of Tbmas Alfredscrt's sublime I^t 
The Right One In. this does sound 
like they are doing it jusDce. QAoe 
Moretz win pl^ adolesceru vampire 
Abby, while The Rood's Kodi 
Smit-McPhee Is iheboy wkh uAiom 
she falls in lo\«. Cburifielddiiecior 
Matt Reeves takes the helm. 


AKIRA 


IRECIEII gy Uiert Hu^es Afer. Kgtes En 2D13 

B Fans cf Kalstiiiro 

Ototno'sdatsicanane 
win be distraught to team that 


AAen and Albert Hughes are 
ptepping a llv&aaion Hm adapting 
all six books in the series. Cium the 
Hughes' hisioiy of adapting beloved 
comic books - From Hell, anyone? 
- there is much lo be tsonted about. 
Leo EJiCaptio 'produces'. 


> THETEtnOtSSlS 




ISECTEIISrilinn six EMSinnB 2010 


i_-„. A saucy tiaier fcf this 

(footage] biopcorotel^aidaiy 

French musician and raconteur is 
now online. Eric Etmosnino pbys the 
lugubrious Gaul hinsdf untile LaelilB 
Casta is an absokite ringer Csr Brigitte 
Bardot Brit actress Lucy Cordon, 
who piays Jane Birkin. ira^cally 
died in post -production. 

TRQN LEGACY 

IRSTEO IT Jcapli temsli En DEsrto ZIK 
MOTPM Thenewfidl-length 
UiiSlUM trailer for this sequd/ 
reboot piles on ^e neon lining 
and sleek, design of the ori^al, 
conplete with a twenR-sometbrng 
version of Jeff Bridges conjured tg] 
by CGI. With all dte hype ot«r this, 
it's strange to thirdt it doesn't cone 
out uniQChristmas. We say: this 
year's Auoior. 

UNTITLED 
MIDNIGHT 
RUN SEQUEL 

lISTtll IT rac [112012 

|J,UJ|J R<*enDeharois 

UiMlS teponedly keen to reprise 
his rde as foti-moudied bomty hunter 
Jack U&lshfcr this sequel to the 1988 
cornet^ classic. Chaites Gtodm, who 
played his foiL has since retired ftotn 
acting Adam Sandler. Mec B^dwin 
and John C Reily are being talked 
up as poienoal replaceinenis 

MAKING JACK 
FALCDNE 

lR£nillTTBAni2011 

mm 

Wol^nttn, Benicio Del Tbro will jday 
FBI undercover agent Jack Garcia (aka 
Jack Fdccne) in this Donnie Bmsco-ish 
true-life drama about the man who 
brought dowm the Gambino crime 
family Steven Soderbergh produces, 
but will apparently not drea. 


JEFF 

WHO LIVES 
AT HOME 

OIIECHBI IT Uak Cubs. Jry Dieks En £aV?01 1 
MHiaM The Dupbas troihers 
lElilUUJ folktw die Sundance 
success of Cyrus with this comedy 
starring Jason Segel as a man who 


realises his destiny wisle runrang an 
errand for his irascible mother. John 
MaDcovich atd Jason Reiiman pnxlice, 
while The Handover's Ed Helms has 
a starring role. 


PIRANHA 3-D 

OlliECrlED IT UeundEAttEniiigul 201(1 
iBPiiPin New that James Cameron 
lUJliiiU has changed the wsy 
cinema will be viewed forever, we 
can look forward to cheap knock-oEs 
like this frightfea. From the lock cf the 
trailer, Auoiar it ain't StlL u/ih caneos 
from the likes of Christopher Uoyd, Kdly 
Brookand Ridiard Dreyftfis. iNs could 
at least be fun. Couldn't it? 


THE 

INVENTION OF 
HUGO CABRET 

lIREUBIITUxIinSaneEEniDII 

B Condnuiig his lae career 
gmre-bouncfng, Scersese's 
latest is a kids' film aairmgKicli-Ass potty 
mouth Chloe Moreiz. Asa Butterfield, 
Sacha Barcn Cohen and Sir Ben 
ICingsIey. The film revolves around 
a 12-year-old who bves in the holow 
walls of a Pans train station during 
ihe 1930s, but it's diooiing. In paa 
in London. And in 3D (o boot 

QUARTET 

W[;lBIITDuslinHoliiBrEn2Q11 

B lbe 72-year-old screen 
legertd is to dtiea fas first 
picture, an adapiaticn of Ronald 
Hanvood's West End comedy sianing 
acting royedty Maggie Smith. Aben 
Finney and Tom Courtenay The BBC 
production wall film later this year. 

A word of advice for the first time 
director: 'Plastics'. 


KANE & LYNCH 

mHECTEI IT Srmi Core [112011 
MPPPM Jamie Fan and Bruce 
UUiUliil WiDiswillpbyiheiiJe 
roles in this adaptation of the panfiily 
mediocre videogame. Willis plays 
a mercenary who has 72 hours to 
save his wale and daughier and efisarm 
a doomsday device, witft Foa as his 
unhinged partner. Aren't they getting 
too old for this diit? 


ZOOLANDER 2 

0KSTE0ITJusgnT)eiiwE1l2O12 
HirafS It's been nine years 
UlttUf since Ben Sdler first played 
the really really good-locking Derek 
Zoolander. Nowheandlfopic Thunder 
writer Justin Theroux are working on 
a new script, due to fikn later this >eac 
Owen Wilscn hasn't a^ed up yet. but 
Jonah HID should be pbying die vifiain. 


PREDATORS 

milHIlEO IT Ikmod Anta Ell Sumner 2010 
fPPiifn The fits trailer for 

IBSl Fungi's 

reboot of the Predaor franchEe aouaBy 
makes it look quite good, a^nsi all 
expectations. It appeals to stick to the 
'armed men running ^und diejun^' 
template of Amie's crignal. Adrien 
Brotfy and Lauence Fidibume aar. 


W.E. 

linraiTUabnratlllDn 
fMMjl Ewan McGregor has 
lUiiUl been cast as Edward 
VIII in Madonna's Wallis Simpsen movie. 
Up in the Air's V^ra Farrrigs is to pby the 
American divorcee for wtiom the King 
abdicated the throne during the 1930s. 
The materbl girl has co-scripted and will 
direct for the second ime (you mean you 
didn't catch 2008's Fiih anl UTsdom?). 


DARFUR 


B A harrowing efiama about 
joumalisK stranded in Sudai 
sounds like the son of thing George 
Clooney might be doing na notorious 
flopmeister Lfwe Boll. BiyZane. Edwerd 
Furlong and Krisianna Loken star in this 
bizarre concoct ion 
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“A BRILLIANT FILM and 
ASTONISHINGLY FUNNY” 





A FILM BY CHRIS MORRIS 
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